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THE SANTA FE EXPEDITION 


Perhaps of all the things undertaken or accomplished by Lamar, 
the project of sending a mercantile expedition to Santa Fé ac- 
companied by a military aid has caused most adverse criticism. 
Most historians have followed contemporaries, particularly Hous- 
ton, and near contemporaries, as Yoakum, and are content to 
refer to Lamar’s scheme as visionary. As it was one of the poli- 
cies that gripped him throughout his whole administration, and 
as its failure has led to so much criticism, a full examination of 
his purposes in sending such an expedition, and the obstacles con- 
fronted by those who undertook it, is necessary. 

It should be understood, in the beginning, that Texas claimed, 
whether rightly or wrongly, all the territory to the east of the 
Rio Grande, and Santa Fé was about twelve miles east of that 
river in New Mexico. Shortly after the constitutional govern- 
ment was established in October, 1836, Stephen F. Austin, Texan 
Secretary of State, in his instructions to William H. Wharton, 
the envoy to the United States, said that as regarded boundary, 
the question could not be settled at that time, but that Wharton 
might explain to the Government of the United States that Texas 
claimed possession to the Rio Grande. He traced the boundary 
as follows: Beginning at the mouth of said river on the Gulf of 
Mexico, thence up the middle of the river, following its main 
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channel, including the islands, to its most northerly source, then 
in a straight line to the United States boundary, and along that 
boundary to the starting point.’ 

The First Congress took early action in proclaiming the bound- 
aries of the new republic, and on December 19, 1836, the Presi- 
dent approved an act providing that the civil and political juris- 
diction of Texas should extend to include the boundaries as 
Austin had outlined them to Wharton, at the same time the Presi- 
dent was directed to open negotiations with the United States to 
ascertain and determine the boundary between those two coun- 
tries.2, And from that time on the Rio Grande to its source was 
officially considered as the western boundary of Texas. 

Just when Lamar conceived the idea of establishing the author- 
ity of. Texas over the territory included in this claim, it is not 
possible to say; nor can we determine positively what motive 
chiefly influenced him in adopting the policy which he ultimately 
carried out. It is likely that he began his administration as 


country, though it was not until the last year of his administration 
that he was able actually to undertake the measure. There is no 
doubt that he desired to establish control, partly because he was 
convinced that the people of New Mexico desired to live under 
Texan sovereignty, and partly because he wished to create a nation 
reaching ultimately to the Pacific; but chiefly because he under- 
stood the commercial benefits that would accrue to Texas through 
a diversion of the trade between St. Louis and Santa Fé to the 
ports of Texas. 

The importance of this trade to Texas was early recognized. On 
August 27, 1829, Stephen F. Austin wrote to Henry Austin, stat- 
ing that he contemplated opening a road to El Paso and to Santa 
Fé with a view to diverting the Missouri trade to Galveston.* 
Later, in 1835, Austin recommended to the Mexican government 
that two companies of riflemen be stationed on the Colorado and 
Brazos rivers for the purpose of defense and for opening a road 
to Chihuahua.* One cannot say whether these suggestions in- 


’Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, I, 132. 
American Historical Association Report, 1907, IT. 

*Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1193-1194. 

*Austin Papers, file of July, 1836. University of Texas. 

‘Stephen F. Austin to James F. Perry, March 4, 1835, in ibid. 
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fluenced Lamar, but he was acquainted with them, and, as will 
appear, he adopted a policy in keeping with the ideas of Austin. 

At the same time that the commerce with Santa Fé was becoming 
attractive to the Texans, it seemed that the people of New Mexico 
were about to throw off their yoke of allegiance to the Mexican 
government, and there was reason to suppose that Texan rule 
would not be objectionable. In 1835, when a strong central gov- 
ernment was established in Mexico, resulting in the secession of 
Texas from the Mexican government, Colonel Albino Perez was 
sent to take charge of the province of New Mexico. The people 
up to that time had been ruled by native governors and resented 
the appointment of a stranger as governor. The new governor 
introduced a system of direct taxation which proved unsatisfactory, 
but the populace took no active steps in opposition until a native 
alcalde was imprisoned by the Prefecto of the northern district. 
The alcalde was released by a mob, upon which the governor called 
out the militia to put down the mob. It developed that the 
militia were in sympathy with the mob, however, and, only a few 
adhering to the governor, he was easily taken by the mob and 
put to death. The mob proceeded to elect a governor of their 
own, and managed to hold out as an independent government 
until put down by Armijo in January, 1838.° 

The Texan authorities knew of the rebellion, but they were not 
aware that it had been put down. On January 5, 1838, the sec- 
retary of state wrote the Texan minister in London, as follows: 


The Californias continue independent of Mexico, and recently 
a rebellion in Santa Fé resulted in the death of the Governor and 
a number of the principal officers of the Government, and the 
appointment on the part of the revolutionists, of commissioners 
to apply to the U. States for admission: not knowing, I suppose, 
that they are included within the limits claimed by Texas.°® 


Shortly after the inauguration of Lamar an act was passed for 
the creation of a regiment of regular soldiers for warfare against 
the Indians.” Colonel Edward Burleson, with a full staff of sub- 
ordinate officers, was stationed at Bastrop, an outlying settlement 


‘Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, I, 130-136. 

‘Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., III, 838. The secretary of state was wrong 
in saying that application for annexation to the United States was con- 
sidered. 

"Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 15. 
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on the Colorado. On January 14, 1839, an act was passed for 
the permanent location of the seat of government, and this loca- 
tion was to be limited to some point between the Trinity and the 
Colorado, north of the San Antonio Road. The connection be- 
tween these two acts will appear presently. 

Among the officers under the above act, William Jefferson Jones 
was appointed as a lieutenant. He had taken part in the cam- 
paigns against the Indians in the East in the summer of 1838 
He was in Houston in December, 1838, or January, 1839, and 
it appears that he was the first to outline a program for taking 
possession of the Santa Fé country. He had a conversation with 
Lamar on the subject, but whether he initiated the proposal, there 
is no present way of knowing. The only record of the conversa- 
tion is contained in a letter from Jones to Lamar a short time 
later, and this would indicate that the originator of the scheme 
was Jones. It is necessary to quote at length from this letter in 
order to make clear the connection of Jones with the enterprise. 


Genl M. B. Lamar. Bastrop Feby 8th, 1839, 
My dear Sir, 

In a letter, which I addressed to the Secretary at War a few 
days since relative to the contemplated expedition against the 
Comanches, I took occasion to refer to the importance of the Santa 
Fe trade and of the facilities of diverting it to the Colorado Val- 
ley, the natural outlet for all commerce of the North Western 
Territory of Texas, at this moment the most productive portion 
of it. The lowest estimate of the trade of what was formerly 
New Mexico has been placed at $20,000,000 (millions), consisting 
of gold & silver and the rich furs of the mountains, which now 
pass out by the Red River valley and the Rio Grande, building 
up the towns of St. Louis and Matamoras. 

Whilst in the City of Houston and at the time of my appoint- 
ment to the Regiment against the Comanches, I suggested to you 
the importance of a politico-military mission to Santa Fe with a 
view to the introduction of the trade of New Mexico thro’ the 
natural outlet within the limits of this Republic. 

. . I have every reason to believe the seat of government 
will be located on the Colorado between this place and the moun- 
tains, probably at their foot and I have no doubt, the selection 
will be the most judicious which can be made within the limits 
assigned the Commissioners by the law. In that event the Cap- 
ital of the Nation may command the entire trade of New Mex- 


*Ibid., II, 163. 
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ico. . . . With a view to the immediate diversion of this trade 
to the Colorado I would suggest the early establishment of a 
trading house at the highest point on the river known to be 
navigable, say at the junction of the Pasigona & Colorado, with 
a small force to protect it. |He went so far as to suggest con- 
ciliation with the Prairie Indians, who were the most troublesome 
of the Indian neighbors, and continued, | 

As the government of Texas claims to extend its territory to 
the utmost limits of Santa Fe, it is desirable that the people 
should be brought under our direct political control. The great 
distance of Santa Fe from the government of Mexico has left that 
territory entirely dependent upon itself for protection, and the 
people only feel the authority of the political power thro the 
weight of taxation imposed by the central head. They are pre- 
pared to unite with us, and this is the favorable moment to 
cement the friendship they have offered. The revolutionary spirit 
is warm in New Mexico, and the people are determined to throw 
off the despetic yoke of the present government. We should at 
once demonstrate our sympathies with them. 

I hope, if possibly in your power, that you will order an im- 
mediate military escort for a company of traders to Santa Fe, 
and that a portion if not the entire adventure may be undertaken 
by the government itself. Immense profits must result from it, 
and the introduction of 75 or 100 thousand dollars of specie from 
Santa Fe thro’ the Colorado Valley will give confidence to indi- 
vidual enterprize and the route will soon be lined with traders 
able to protect themselves, who will introduce the riches of New 
Mexico into the lap of Texas. . ¥ 


It is a striking fact that the five commissioners charged with the 
location of the permanent seat of government came to the con- 
clusion anticipated by Jones. I have found no direct connection 
between Jones and the commissioners, but it is unlikely that the 
harmony of his ideas with the report of the commissioners was 
accidental. Unfortunately there is no record of the instructions 
given to the commissioners by Lamar other than the statement of 
his secretary referred to above; hence, it is not possible to indi- 
cate how far the desirability of the point selected as a way station 
between Santa Fé and points on the Gulf was a part of the in- 


°W. J. Jones to Lamar, February 8, 1839, Lamar Papers, No. 1049.” 

This letter is endorsed by Lamar, “Thos J Jones Bastrop 8th Feby 1839. 
Upon Santa Fee trade &c Received 20th Feby.” This indicates a strange 
lack of knowledge of Jones’ real name. The letter was autographed, 
“Wm. Jefferson Jones,” but the first abbreviation is difficult of interpre- 
tation. Certainly Jones must have been little known by Lamar previous 
to this, though he became better known later. 
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structions. The commissioners left while Jones was in Houston, 
or shortly after, and there seems no doubt that there was a gen- 
eral understanding among the commissioners and the President 
that a location was to be selected favorable to the proposed occu- 
pation of New Mexico. The report of the commissioners, among 
other things, stated : 


The Commissioners confidently anticipate the time when a great 
thoroughfare shall be established from Santa Fe to our Sea ports, 
and another from Red River to Matamoras, which two routs must 
almost of necessity intersect each cther at this point. They look 
forward to the time when this city shall be the emporium of not 
only the productions of the rich soil of the San Saba, Puertenalis 
Hono and Pecan Bayo, but of all the Colorado and Brassos, as also 
the Produce of the rich mining country known to exist on those 
streams. They are satisfied that a truly National City could at 
no other point within the limits assigned them be reared up, not 
that no other sections of the Country are not equally fertile, but 
that no other combined so many and such varied advantages and 
beauties as the one in question. The imagination of even the 
romantic will not be disappointed on viewing the Valley of the 
Colorado, and the fertile and gracefully undulating woodlands 
and luxuriant Prairies at a distance from it. The most sceptical 
will not doubt its healthiness, and the citizens bosom must swell 
with honest pride when standing in the Portico of the Capitol 
of his Country he looks abroad upon a reigon worthy only of being 
the home of the brave and free. Standing on the juncture of the 
routs of Santa Fe and the Sea Coast, of Red River and Matamoras, 
looking with the same glance upon the green romantic Mountains, 
and the fertile and widely extended plains of his country, can 
a feeling of Nationality fail to arise in his bosom or could the 
fire of patriotism lie dormant under such circumstances.” 


For a while Lamar seriously considered the sending of an imme- 
diate military expedition to Santa Fé. This would have been 
justified on the grounds that Texas was still technically at war 
with Mexico, though no actual hostilities had occurred since the 
Mexican defeat at San Jacinto. In March, 1839, he addressed the 
Harrisburg Volunteers on the defence of the frontier, and con- 
gratulated them on their prospects for “honorable station in the 
select Regiment which is to be placed under the command of 
Colonel Karnes in the anticipated expedition to Santa Fee.”™ 


“Report of Seat of Government Commissioners, April 13, 1839, M8. 
Seat of Government Papers, Texas State Library. 
"Lamar Papers, No. 1162. 
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Letters from correspondents also indicate that there was some ac- 
tivity looking toward such an expedition.“ Lamar was unwilling, 
however, to adopt the suggestion of Jones that the Prairie Indians 
be conciliated, especially since he had repeatedly expressed himself 
as favoring their extermination or expulsion from the republic. 
And the warfare begun early in his administration continued 
until the close of 1840, leaving little opportunity to divert any of 
the forces for an expedition to Santa Fé. 

It will be noticed that the letter of Jones mentioned a previous 
letter to the secretary of war on the subject of the Santa Fé trade, 
and the importance of securing it for Texas. It is interesting to 
notice that the secretary of war in his report, September 30, 1839, 
mentioned the fact that the government was constructing a mili- 
tary road from Red River to the presidio crossing of the Nueces 
river, and proposed the construction of a similar road from Austin 
to Santa Fé. He said that Santa Fé was situated about twelve 
miles east of the upper Rio Grande, and was included within the 
statutory limits of Texas. It was settled entirely by Mexicans, 
and never having been conquered by Texas was still under the 
Mexican government. The country between Austin and Santa Fé, 
he said, was wholly unoccupied save by roaming bodies of Indians. 
For many years the traders of the United States had carried on a 
successful commerce with Santa Fé, of the annual value of four 
or five million dollars. Santa Fé was not the consumer of all the 
goods, but was rather the depot for trade with the interior of 
Mexico. He thought that the trade might be diverted to Texas 
if a military road were constructed, since the distance from Santa 
Fé to Texas ports was much less than to St. Louis; and Texas 
would be the recipient of the vast profits realized. He sug- 
gested, also, that a military road would serve to conciliate the 
western part of the Texan territory, and the two se¢tions would 
be bound closely together.?* 

Lamar, in his message to Congress, November 12, 1839, re- 
ferred to this subject, and discussed the importance of the Santa 
Fé trade without recommending any action by Congress at that 
time." 

2J. S. Jones to Lamar, April 14, 1839, Lamar Papers, No. 1198; W. J. 
Jones to Lamar, April 15, 1839, Ibid., No. 1199. 


®Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 313. 
“Lamar Papers, No. 1529. 
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Lamar was intensely interested in extending tlie trade of the 
republic. In his inaugural address in December, 1838, he had 
expressed himself in favor of free trade; and in the instructions to 
the various ministers sent to Europe, he always suggested the 
policy of offering favorable commercial privileges in return for 
recognition of independence. In February, 1839, he issued a proc- 
lamation, after Congress had passed an act to that effect, opening 
trade between the western settlements of Texas and the Mexicans 
on the Rio Grande.’ This action was a result of the revolt of 
Canales against the centralists, and did not carry any recognition 
of Mexican rights to the east of the Rio Grande. 

A considerable trade had developed between Santa Fé and St. 
Louis on one side, and between Santa Fé and Matamoras on the 
other. This had its beginning after the expedition of Pike, 
though it was not until 1821 or 1822 that any appreciable success 
attended the efforts of merchants to open trade—at the time that 
Stephen F, Austin left Missouri with his colonists and settled in 
Texas. In 1833 and 1834 the government of the United States 
found it necessary to give military aid to the expeditions on ac- 
count of the hostility of the Indians.‘*® In 1839 an effort was 
made to open direct trade between Van Buren, Arkansas, and 
Chihuahua, Mexico, an account of which appeared in the Telegraph 
and Texas Register on July 17, 1839, probably stimulating the 
interest of the government and people of Texas in trade with 
Mexico. 

During the fall and winter of 1839-1840, the possibility and 
desirability of getting control of the Santa Fé trade was under 
discussion by the people and newspapers. The editor of The Sen- 
tinel, published at Austin, said that he had frequently been asked 
as to the feasibility of establishing direct communication with 
Santa Fé. He estimated that the distance from Austin to Santa 
Fé was about four hundred and fifty miles. The road, he said, 
was through a rich, rolling, well-watered country. The distance 
from Austin to the old San Saba fort was estimated at one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles, and the writer said that the old 
Spanish road could be followed from Gonzales to that place. The 
Santa Fé road, it was stated, passed through a beautiful country 


*Lamar Papers, No. 1079. 
“Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, I, 24, 31. 
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at the headwaters of the Red River, where there was good grazing. 
A small force would be sufficient, as there were no enemies except 
the Comanches, and fifty well-armed men would suffice for pro- 
tection against them. Finally, the Texan traders would have 
every advantage over those from St. Louis.?" 

About the time this was published, and just before it «appeared 
in the Telegraph and Texas Register, William G. Dryden, who 
had spent a number of years in Santa Fé appeared in Texas. He 
was sent on April 1, 1840, to Lamar with a letter of introduction 
by William H. Jack of Brazoria.‘ Jack introduced him as a 
former officer in the Mexican service who was well acquainted in 
Santa Fé, Dryden’s report of the conditions in Santa Fé must 
have been favorable, as we find Lamar issuing an address to “The 
Citizens of Santa Fee” two weeks later. 

In this letter, which was probably carried to Santa Fé by Dry- 
den, he saluted the citzens of Santa Fé as “Friends and Com- 
patriots.” He referred to the revolution which had emancipated 
Texas from the “thralldom of Mexican domination.” The revo- 
lution was forced upon them by circumstances too imperative to 
be resisted. The Anglo-American population of Texas had left 
the comforts and the enlightened liberty of their own country, and 
had migrated to Texas under the guarantee of the Constitution 
of 1824. They had witnessed many civil wars, and had hoped 
that calamities would harmonize the government, and teach the 
authorities of Mexico that frequent political changes and do- 
mestic discords were destructive of the prosperity and character 
of a people. Texas had resolved to be free, when a military 
despotism arose with the forcible abrogation of the Constitution 
of 1824. Impelled by the highest considerations, which a_be- 
nignant providence had sanctified by conferring an unexampled 
prosperity upon them, they had asserted and achieved their inde- 
pendence, and had entered the great family of nations. They 
had been recognized by “the illustrious Government of the United 
States, and by the ancient Monarchy of France,” and other powers 
of Europe were ready to extend the right hand of fellowship. 
Their natural resources were in rapid progress of development; 
the population was increasing by numerous accessions from Europe 


“Telegraph and Texas Register, April §, 1840. 
*Jack to Lamar, April 1, 1840, Lamar Papers, No. 1757. 
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and the United States, and their commerce was extending with a 
power and celerity seldom equalled in the history of nations. 

All this was introductory to what follows. “Under these au- 
spicous circumstances,” he said, 
we tender to you, a full participation in all our blessings. The 
great River of the North, which you inhabit, is the natural and 
convenient boundary of our territory, and we shall take great 
pleasure in hailing you as fellow-citizens, members of our Young 
Republic, and co-aspirants with us for all the glory of establishing 
a new and happy and free Nation. Our constitution is as liberal 
as a rational and enlightened regard to human infirmities will 
safely permit. It confers equal political privileges on all; toler- 
ates all Religions without distinction, and guarantees an even 
uniform and impartial administration of the laws. 


He hoped the communication would be received by them and 
the public authorities in the same spirit in which it was dictated. 
And then he announced that if nothing intervened to change his 
resolution, he would despatch in time to arrive “in your section 
of Country about the ninth of September proxima, one or more 
commissioners, gentlemen of worth and confidence to explain more 
minutely the condition of our country, of the seaboard and the 
co-relative interests which so emphatically recommend and ought 
perpetually to cement the perfect union and identity of Santa Fee 
and Texas.” The commissioners were to be accompanied by a 
military escort for the purpose of repelling any hostile Indians 
that might infest the passage, and with the further view of as- 
certaining the opening of a safe and convenient route of com- 
munication between the two sections of country, “which being 
strongly assimilated in interest, we hope to see united in friend- 
ship and consolidated under a common Government.” Until the 
arrival of those commissioners he was appointing some of their 
own citizens, William G. Dryden, John Rowland, and William 
Workman, to whom the views of the Texan government had been 
communicated, to confer with them upon the subject matter of 
the communication.’® 

In spite of this assurance, no action was taken to carry out the 
purposes expressed in the letter. For the whole of the summer 
and until October, all the Texan forces were engaged in warfare 
with the Comanches. Besides, a total lack of funds prevented 


*Lamar to the Citizens of Santa Fé, April 14, 1840. Lamar Papers, 1773. 
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the carrying out of the policy of Lamar at that time. Under 
these circumstances, he appealed to Congress, which met in Novem- 
ber, to supply the funds and take the necessary steps to bring 
Santa Fé under the political and commercial control of Texas. 

The Congress had been elected on an issue of retrenchment, and 
was by no means warm to the plans of Lamar from the beginning. 
Besides, Sam Houston had succeeded in making himself a leader 
of the anti-administration forces in Congress, and, as will be seen, 
vas able to defeat appropriations for the project. 

On November 9, 1840, Representative Usher, a friend of the 
administration, introduced a resolution requesting the committee 
on the state of the republic to take into consideration the pro- 
priety and expediency of passing a law with the view to inform 
the inhabitants of Santa Fé of their privileges as citizens of the 
republic of Texas.*° On the same day Representative Miller of 
Austin, a friend of Houston’s, introduced a resolution instructing 
the committee on finance to inquire into the expediency of laying 
off and setting apart so much of the public domain intermediate 
and equidistant between Austin and Santa Fé, as might be adapted 
to the establishment of a colony of actual settlers, with a view 
to opening, facilitating, and securing the trade of Santa Fé.**_ Out 
of this second resolution grew the notorious “Franco-Texienne” 
bill, which was ardently supported by the French minister, Sal- 
igny, and the opponents of the administration, led by Sam Hous- 
ton. As this was an alternative measure to the policy cf the ad- 
ministration, a somewhat full examination is necessary. 

This bill proposed to create a corporation headed by two French- 
men, Jean Pierre Hippolyte Basterreche, and Pierre Francois de 
Hassauex, which contracted to introduce within the republic eight 
thousand families by January 1, 1849. For this purpose three 
million acres of land were granted to the corporation, on the con- 
dition that all the terms of the contract were carried out. The 
land was to be divided as follows: 512,000 acres fronting one 
hundred miles on the Rio Grande, above the Presidio road, and 
eight miles in depth; 192,000 acres on the Nueces, above the Pre- 
sidio road, on both sides of the river, six miles in width and twenty- 
one in length; 194,000 acres on the Rio Frio; 128,000 acres ex- 


*5) Tex. Cong., 1 Sess., House Journal, 45. 
*"Ibid., 43. 
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tending from the Arroyo Seco to the Arroyo Uvalde; 128,000 
acres on the Guadalupe above the mouth of Sabine Creek ; 1,000,000 
acres, in three tracts between the Colorado and San Saba; 192,000 
acres from the Colorado to the Pasegona river, three miles and 
one hundred miles along the old Santa Fé road; 294,000 acres on 
Red River, next above the Cross Timbers, fronting forty-six miles 
and two miles in depth; 50,000 acres at the head of the Nueces; 
50,000 acres at the head of the Colorado; 50,000 acres on the 
Aguila river; 50,000 acres near the source of the Little river; 
50,000 acres on the Brazos, thirty miles above the Palo Pinto 
creek; 50,000 acres on the Noland river, fifty miles above its 
mouth ; 50,000 acres in the forks of the Trinity, west of the Cross 
Timbers. The company was also to maintain a line of military 
posts from a point thirty miles above the town of Presidio, and 
extending to the Red River, at some point near the Cross Timbers. 
This line was to consist of twenty posts, which were to be main- 
tained for a period of twenty years. They were also to keep up 
lines of communication between the posts, and were to appoint a 
sufficient number of geologists, mineralogists, and botanists to ex- 
plore the whole country and report on all mines found. They 
were to open and work all mines found, and give fifty per cent 
of the proceeds to the Republic of Texas. 

Practical autonomy was granted to the colonists by the pro- 
vision that they might make by-laws not in violation of the Texas 
Constitution. Another attractive feature from the standpoint of 
the colonists was that the lands were to be exempt from taxation 
until January 1, 1845.7* 

This remarkable bill actually passed the House of Representa- 
tives, and came near to passing the Senate. It is likely that it 
would have passed the upper House except for the opposition of 
Lamar.”* The defeat of this bill aroused the bitter opposition of 
Saligny to the Government, and unfortunately, he was abetted by 
the opponents of the administration in denouncing those who 
voted against the bill. 

President Lamar had been in poor health during a good part 
of his administration, and on December 12, he had become so ill 
that he found it necessary to apply to Congress for a leave of 

=Austin City Gazette, July 21, 1841; Brown, History of Texas, II, 187. 


**See Mayfield to Saligny, March 29, 1841, and Mayfield to McIntosh, 
May 12, 1841, Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., III, 1315; 1326. 
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absence so that he could go to New Orleans for treatment. He 
did not return to his duties until February, 1841, after Congress 
adjourned. In his absence, however, the Senate passed the admin- 
istration bill providing for the opening of communications with 
Santa Fé.** This bill was received by the House on January 15, 
whereupon Representative Murchison introduced a substitute bill 
authorizing the President to raise volunteers to make an expedi- 
tion to Santa Fé. This principle was accepted by the committee 
on the state of the republic, and five days later was reported to 
the House as a substitute for the Senate measure. On January 
26 the House defeated the Senate bill by a vote of sixteen to nine- 
teen, and passed the substitute measure by a majority of two, 
Houston working against both bills.2> The Senate failed to agree 
to the substitute measure, and the session came to a close without 
legislative approval of the expedition to Santa Fé, but apparently 
the principle was accepted by both Houses, and they were only 
unable to agree to the particular method to be used in carrying 
out the project. 

Lamar returned to the Capital in February, 1841, and imme- 
diately began preparations to despatch an expedition to Santa Fé 
in spite of the failure of Congress to make provision for it. He 
issued a long proclamation to the people of Santa Fé, caliing upon 
them peacefully to accept Texan rule, and guaranteeing them the 
privileges mentioned in his letter of April, 1840.°° He appointed 
Hugh McLeod military commander of the expedition, and, since 
Congress had failed to make appropriations for the regular army, 
authorized him to raise volunteers to accompany the expedition. 
He took upon himself the authority to order the secretary of the 
treasury to instruct the comptroller to open on his books an appro- 
priation for fitting out the Santa Fé expedition,?* and Major 
George T. Howard was sent to New Orleans to purchase supplies. 

The volunteers for the expedition began to arrived in Austin 
early in May, and went into camp on Brushy Creek, about twenty 
miles north of Austin.** The party was collecting for the next 


45 Tex. Cong. 1 Sess., House Journal, 509. 

*Tbid., 518, 555, 610. 

**A copy of the proclamation is in Lamar Papers, No. 1942. 

“Lamar to Chalmers, Secretary of the Treasury, March 24, 1841, Yoakum, 
History of Texas, 11, 323, note. 

*Austin City Gazette, May 12, 1841. 
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month, the last group leaving Austin on June 18, accompanied 
by President Lamar, and the secretary of the treasury, J. G. 
Chalmers; and on June 21, the whole body set out on the long 
march to Santa Fé. 

The expedition consisted of a military escort consisting of two 
hundred and seventy volunteers under the command of General 
Hugh McLeod, and about fifty other persons, consisting of Gen- 
eral McLeod’s staff, merchants, tourists, servants, and the civil 
commissioners who were to take over the civil government of the 
province in case of success.*® 

The commissioners, William G. Cooke, J. Antonio Navarro, 
Richard F, Brenham, and William G. Dryden, being expected to 
take over the civil affairs, the instructions of the state department 
were directed to them. According to these instructions, the com- 
missioners were appointed to accompany the military expedition 
about to start for Santa Fé, and they were to have the chief direc- 
tions of the expedition. The expedition had been organized by 
the President, the acting secretary of state said, for the purpose 
of opening a communication with that portion of the republic 
known as Santa Fé, and of closely uniting it with the rest of the 
republic, “so that the Supremacy of our constitution and laws 
may be asserted equally over the entire tract of country embraced 
within our limits; but as that portion is inhabited by a people 
strangers to our institutions and to our system of Government, 
speaking a different language, and deriving their origin from an 
alien source, whose religion, laws, manners and customs, all differ 
so widely from our own, the greatest circumspection will be neces- 
sary, in making known to that people the object of your mission, 
on your first arrival in Santa fe and subsequently in conducting 
your intercourse with them.” 

The great object of the President, he said, was to attach the 
people of the district of Santa Fé to the Texas system of govern- 
ment, and to create in their minds a reverence for the Texan 
Constitution; and to spread among them a snirit of liherty and 
independence, which would alone qualify them for good citizens, 
under a government, the very existence of which, depended upon 
the will of the people. 

The President had no illusions as to the possible manner of 


Kendall, Texan Santa Fé Expedition, 72. 
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reception of the expedition ; and the commissioners were instructed 
to conduct themselves with caution, and to require the same 
of the military command entrusted to their charge. It was ex- 
pected that they would meet with opposition from narrow-minded 
persons, but the President believed that patience and good judg- 
ment would accomplish their purppse. 

Their first object upon entering the city of Santa Fé was to 
attempt to get possession of all the public property; but they were 
to hesitate to use force if the property were not surrendered peace- 
ably. “The people of Santa fe are our fellow citizens,” said the 
Secretary of State, 


and it cannot be long before they will be fully incorporated with 
us, partaking of all the advantages and benefits which we enjoy, 
under our form of government. . . . If they can be brought with 
their own free will and consent, to submit quietly and cheerfully 
to an incorporation with us, acknowledging themselves a con- 
stituent portion of the Republic, and setting into operation our 
constitution and laws, then may we confidently expect of them, 
fidelity and patriotism; but if they are awed into submission by 
threats, or still worse if they are driven to it by the application 
of Military power, the disasterous consequences that must in- 
evitably follow, cannot well be foreseen. 


The commissioners were to be left largely to their own resources 
in accomplishing the purposes of the government, but several 
arguments were submitted for their guidance. In the first place, 
they were to assure the people of Santa Fé of the protection of 
the government in the enjoyment. of life, liberty, trial by jury, 
freedom from forced loans, and from all taxes levied without their 
consent; at the same time they were to hold before their eyes the 
folly of resistance. Emphasis was to be placed on the fact that 
by coming under the government of Texas they were to have equal 
representation in Congress as based upon population. 

In case all obstacles were overcome, after taking possession of 
the custom-houses, books, money, archives, they were to appoint 
such persons as they might think proper for the government of 
the city; and were advised to appoint local men as far as pos- 
sible. After familiarizing themselves with the conditions, they 
were to propose the sending of three commissioners to Austin, 
who were to have a seat in the Congress, with the right to dis- 
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cuss any proposition coming before the body, but without a right 
to vote. 

In view of the fact that some of the Texan politicians of the 
day, and many people in the United States, understood it to be 
Lamar’s intention to conquer with a force of two hundred and 
seventy men a province of Mexico lying hurdreds ef miles from 
the frontier of his own government, the following quotation from 
the official instructions is inserted, which indicates that no such 
purpose was in his mind. After stating that the foregoing in- 
structions were based on the supposition that ne force would be 
opposed by the citizens of Santa Fé, and that in case of opposition 
the commissioners must rely upon their own discretion, the in- 
structions continued : 


The President anxious as he is to have our National flag ac- 
knowledged in Santa fe, does not consider it expediant at this time 
to force it upon that portion of the Republic. If the Mexican 
authorities are prepared to defend the place with arms, and if 
you can satisfy yourselves that they will be supported by the mass 
of the people, no good result can come from risking a battle; for 
if our arms are successful, a strong Military force would be neces- 
sary to hold possession of the place, the cost of keeping which, to 
say nothing of other objections equally forcible, would of itself be 
sufficient; and if they are unfortunate, the evils that would flow 
from it are sufficiently apparent. In this case therefore, you 
will not be authorized to risk a battle. 


It was to be expected that much would be made of the com- 
mercial possibilities of the expedition, vet we find that little atten- 
tion was paid to that subject. “As valuable as their trade is,” 
said the instructions, 


and solicitous as the President is to open its advantages to the 
citizens of this country, he yet owes a paramount duty to the 
constitution, and has directed me to instruct you, that you are 
to make no arrangement, stipulation or agreement whatever with 
the inhabitants, for the admission of Texan goods into that Dis- 
trict of country, by which Texan Citizens will be required to 
pay any duties to them. We claim the jurisdiction, and con- 
sequently the right to demand the revenue, and if we cannot en- 
force our right, we must at least do nothing to impair it. . . . 
The object of the expedition being to conciliate the people of 
Santa fe, to incorporate them with us, and to secure to our 
citizens all the benefits arising from the valuable trade carried 


on with them. It may be necessary to diminish the tariff to a 
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still lower rate to effect these objects; but nothing short of neces- 
sity will justify any interference with the rates established by 
Congress, and of this necessity the collector of customs must be 
the Judge.*° 

At the same time that the above instructions were given to the 
four commissioners, a separate list was given to Cooke, who was to 
be resident commissioner and have charge of the government after 
the other commissioners had returned to Texas. These instruc- 
tions constituted Cooke the ruler of Santa Fé under the laws of 
the Republic of Texas, and of course were to be effective only in 
case the expedition accomplished its purpose.*? 

As I have said, the last detachment of volunteers and guests 
left Austin for the camp on Brushy Creek. Among these was 
George Wilkins Kendall, editor of the New Orleans Picayune, who 
had decided to join the expedition when he became acquainted 
with Major George 'T. Howard, who was purchasing supplies in 
New Orleans, and who was invited to join the expedition as a 
guest of the government. Kendall has given us an extensive 
account of the trip from its beginning to his release from a Mexi- 
can prison.** Also with this last detachment rode the President 
of the republic. During their ride to Brushy Creek from Austin 
they stopped for lunch in the middle of the day, and Kendall was 
very much impressed by the fact that Lamar groomed his own 
horse and cooked his own dinner. “There was a specimen of 
Republican simplicity,” he said, “the chief magistrate of a nation 
cooking his own dinner and grooming his own horse.” He then 
paid this tribute to Lamar: “In all my intercourse with General 
Lamar I ever found him a courteous and honorable gentleman, 
possessing a brilliant intellect, which has been highly cultivated ; 
and if Texas ever had a warm and untiring friend, it was and is 
Mirabeau B. Lamar.’’** 

Lamar and his party spent the night in camp, reviewed the 
various companies, and delivered an address to the assembled 
party, and then returned to Austin. The expedition got under 
way June 21, a month later than had been originally planned.* 

“Acting Secretary of State Roberts to William G. Cooke, ete., June 15, 
1841. Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tew., II, 737-743. 

‘Roberts to Cooke, June 15, 1841, in [bid., 743-747. 

"Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Fexpedition. 

8’Kendall, Narrative, I, 69. 

“rod,, 15 71. 
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In writing a biography of Lamar, we might perhaps leave the 
expedition here; for the group of men who set out with such con- 
fidence and so blithely on June 21 were not heard of again until 
several months after the close of Lamar’s administration, and 
then they were prisoners of the Mexicans, on their way to Mexico 
City. But the failure of the expedition was made the excuse for 
bitter attacks on Lamar, and since historians have accepted the 
more or less superficial judgments of the time, it will be well to 
give a somewhat complete history of the expedition, and try to 
arrive at the causes for its failure. 

The first incident after leaving that contributed to the failure 
of the enterprise occurred only a few days after departure from 
the camp on Brushy Creek. Anticipating a journey of only six 
weeks or two months, provisions had been prepared for that 
length of time; but the long delay in getting under way had 
caused the consumption of the cattle to a large extent, and when 
the party pitched camp on Little River, June 24, only about sixty 
miles from Austin, it was found necessary to send back for mere 
beef cattle. The main body waited five days for these supplies, 
and, in the meantime, continued to consume the provisions which 
were not too plentiful.** 

They left the camp on Little River on June 29, and traveling 
almost due northward, were almost a month in traversing the 
valley of the Brazos. On July 21, they came to the Cross Timbers, 
about two hundred miles from their starting place. About ten 
days were consumed in cutting their way through the Cross 
Timbers, the wagons of the merchants which accompanied the 
expedition making necessary roads of some description. At this 
point, it was necessary to cross the Brazos, which was accomplished 
with much difficulty. 

The purpose of the leaders was to go north to the Red River, 
and to follow that river to its source, whence only a short distance 
would remain to Santa Fé, and that along the well marked trail 
from Santa Fé to St. Louis. The distance was much greater than 
a direct route, but they were unable to secure guides who knew 
the country to the northwest. It was to prove that they were no 
more fortunate in securing a guide for the longer journey. After 
leaving the Cross Timbers, July 31, their next destination was 


*Kendall, Narrative, I, 85. 
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Red River. They soon came to the Wichita River which they 
mistook for the Red River, and followed it for several days, until 
they found slightly to the south, the headwaters of the Brazos, 
the river which they had crossed a month before. When this 
was discovered, a detachment was sent northward to explore for 
the Red River, and it was located about seventy-five miles north 
of where the main body was encamped.*® From this point I shall 
quote freely from the official report of William G. Cooke, the resi- 
dent commissioner. 


After many unexpected delays and embarrassments, that re- 
tarded our march beyond the time anticipated for our arrival in 
Santa Fé, we at length on the 29th August, reached a point on 
the Palo Duro a tributary of Red River beyond which there was 
apparently no further means of progressing with the wagons ac- 
companying the Command. Previous to this time, on the 11th, 
Mr. Howland our guide, was sent forward with two men, bearing 
a communication to Mr. Dryden our colleague in Santa Fé; we 
being at the time under the impression that we were within one 
hundred miles of that city—judging from the information of a 
Mexican whom we had also employed as a guide, who was a native 
of Taos and appeared to be familiar with the country through 
which we were passing. A few days after the departure of How- 
land the Mexican suddenly deserted in company with a private— 
an Italian named Brignoli. On our arrival at the Palo Duro 
the Commissary reported but five days ration of beef, other rations 
exhausted—the country in advance of us appeared impassable for 
wagons—and Indians in large numbers had made their appear- 
ance in the vicinity of our camp. Under these embarrassing cir- 
cumstances, when further progress with the entire command and 
train seemed impracticable, it was concluded that the undersigned, 
and a majority of the Commission should proceed forward with 
one-third of the escort to the nearest settlement to procure sup- 
plies and guide to furnish and conduct the troops into New 
Mexico. We left camp accordingly on the 31st August with 75 
soldiers under the command of Capt Sutton—who with the mer- 
chants and others formed a body of 97 men. It was our expecta- 
tion on leaving camp that we should arrive at settlements or 
strike a road that had been described to us leading to San Miguel, 
in five days march—but we saw no human being nor any sign of 
civilization until we reached the Moro a branch of Red River on 
the 11th Sept, where we met with some Mexican traders—they 
informed us that we were about 80 miles distant from San Miguel 
and that there was a wagon road leading from that place to within 


*Kendall, Narrative, passim. 
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a short distance of our camp. We immediately sent back two of 
them with orders to Genl. McLeod to destroy the baggage wagons 
and follow us with all despatch. We continued our march and 
on the 14th Mr. G. Vanness our Secretary was despatched ahead 
to San Miguel to communicate with Mr. Dryden whom we expected 
to meet there and to gain some information respecting the condi- 
tion of the country—he was also directed to make arrangements 
for procuring supplies—he was accompanied by Maj. G. T. How- 
ard, Capt W. P. Lewis, Mr. Fitzgerald a merchant of San Antonio 
and Mr. Kendall of New Orleans. 


The main body were forced to travel slowly on account of the 
condition of their horses, and arrived on the Pecos on September 
15 at a small town named Anton Chico, twenty miles from San 
Miguel. Here they were visited by a Mexican officer accompanied 
by seventy armed men, who informed them that the Governor of 
New Mexico was advancing to meet them with a large force, and 
ordered them to surrender their arms. “We declined holding any 
communication with him in regard to the object of our visit, 
. . . but informed him that we came with no hostile inten- 
tions toward the citizens of the country and positively refused to 
lay down our arms.” 

They decided to remain at Anton Chico until they had received 
some intelligence from Van Ness, who was supposed to tuave pro- 
ceeded to meet the governor. On the 16th they had another 
interview with the Mexican officer, and told him that unless they 
received some news from Van Ness by the following morning, 
they would proceed to San Miguel. The officer said that he 
would send a courier to Van Ness and order his return, and said 
that on the following day he would cross the river with his men 
and encamp near the Texans in order to prove their friendliness. 
“Up to this time,” said the report, “no event had occurred that 
could justly excite feelings of hostility against us among the 
people we had met who had been treated by our men with the 
utmost courtesy, the provisions we had received had been paid 
for at double their customary value.” 

On the following day the officer called on them with an express 
from the governor requesting them to pause until that function- 
ary could arrive. He stated that the governor was approaching 
with five thousand men and would be in Anton Chico the follow- 
ing day. In the meantime the Mexican forces began to take posi- 
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tions favorable to attack, and the Texans assumed a posture of 
defence, expecting every moment to be attacked by the forces 
under Salezar. “There was no longer any doubt as to the inten- 


> continued the report, 


tions of the Mexicans,’ 
and we were momentarily expecting a conflict, when Capt Lewis 
galloped over to us in company with Don Manuel Chavis kinsman 
and confidential agent of the Governor with authority to demand 
our surrender upon the following terms—That we should imme- 
diately give up our arms and remain at Anton Chico as prisoners 
of war on parole, until such time as supplies could be obtained 
for the subsistence of our troops in returning to Texas—that on 
no condition could we be allowed to proceed further into Mexican 
territory, but that as soon as provisions were procured we should 
be escorted beyond the frontier, where the arms, horses and private 
property of the officers and men should be restored to them.— 
These terms were offered by Mr. Chavis, with the most solemn 
pledges for their fulfillment, seconded by the assurances of Capt 
Lewis in whom at that time we reposed the utmost confidence. 


And then follows the story of Lewis’s treachery. Lewis in- 
formed the commissioners that he had gone with Van Ness and 
Howard to execute the orders of the commissioners, when all 
three were surrounded and taken prisoners by the Mexicans. They 
were about to be shot when some explanations Lewis made caused 
the Mexicans to release them; and they were conducted to the 
governor. The governor, Lewis said, released him and sent him 
back on parole. He stated that the people of the country were 
all arrayed in arms against the invaders, and greatly exasperated 
against them on account of the false reports that had been cir- 
culated as to the object of the expedition by the deserter Brignoli. 
He then told them that he had left the governor within twelve 
miles of Anton Chico with two thousand troops, and that he 
would shortly be joined by two thousand more, all well armed 
and disciplined. As a result of this, and on account of his argu- 
ment that the lives of the whole party depended upon surrendering 
their arms at once, “Under these circumstances,” said Cooke’s 
report, 


without provisions for our men, our horses broken down by long 
and weary marches, deprived of any hope of aid from our main 
body by a distance of two hundred miles, with an enemy before 
us with more than five times our numbers and should we be vic- 
torious in the present fight of which we had no doubt, the prospect 
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of being attacked by several thousand fresh troops in less than 
twenty four hours—in this situation and considering that we were 
specially instructed to avoid hostilities should the people them- 
selves be opposed to us, we concluded the best and most prudent 
course we could adopt was an acceptance of the terms proposed, 
and consequently we surrendered. 


Governor Armijo arrived at Anton Chico on the 18th with less 
than one thousand men, and immediately distributed the arms of 
the Texans among the Mexicans, and started the Texans on their 
long march to Mexico City. At the same time he moved forward 
to meet the body which had been left behind on August 31 under 
General McLeod. Efforts had been made to inform McLeod of 
the fate of the advance party of ninety-seven men, but they failed, 
and McLeod received the same treatment as the others, being 
forced to surrender one hundred and eighty-two men, who were 
sent after the first group to Mexico City.** 

It is not my purpose to follow the prisoners on their painful 
journey on foot to the city of Mexico, nor to follow the negotia- 
tions for their release. It is sufficient here to say that in the 
spring, after seven months in prison, through the intervention 
of the foreign ministers in Mexico, all the prisoners who could 
show themselves to be citizens of the United States or some 
European country were released. The Texans, with the exception 
of Navarro, who was bitterly hated by Santa Anna, were released 
in the summer, and by the close of 1842 most of them were again 
in Texas.*S I shall, however, examine the various causes given 
for the failure of the expedition, and consider the criticisms and 
defence of the administration for undertaking the enterprise. 

For the sake of clearness let me summarize at this point the 
developments connected with the sending of the expedition. ‘The 
Texans claimed, partly as a result of the treaty of May 14, 1836, 
with Santa Anna, and partly on account of a statute, passed in 
December, 1836, that the boundary extended along the Rio Grande 
to its source, which would include Santa Fé. Lamar, on coming 
into office, was advised by his friends and received favorably their 


*W. G. Cooké and R. F. Brenham to Secretary of State, November 9, 
1841. Santa Fé Papers. This report was sent from Allende, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, as they were on their way to Mexico City. It did not arrive in 
Texas until February of the following year, after Lamar’s term of office 
had expired. 

*Garrison, Texas, 246. 
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advice to undertake a politico-military expedition to Santa Fé, 
partly for the purpose of establishing commercial connections, but 
also for the purpose of establishing political control over that part 
of New Mexico. Various other interests prevented the under- 
taking until the summer of 1841. In the meantime, however, 
Lamar had been in communication with men who had lived at 
Santa Fé, and had received assurances that the populace were 
very much dissatisfied with the rule of Armijo, the governor, and 
would welcome a Texan force. As a result of this he sent a letter 
to the citizens of Santa Fé, and appointed three commissioners 
to prepare the ground for the coming of the Texans. He at- 
tempted to secure some authorization from Congress for the ex- 
pedition during the session of 1840-1841, but due to an economiz- 
ing spirit, and on account of the opposition of Houston, and as 
a result of a difference of opinion as to how military aid should 
be extended to the merchants, nothing was done by Congress. In 
spite of this, Lamar called for volunteers, ordered an appropria- 
tion opened on the books of the comptroller for fitting out the 
expedition, and on June 21, 1841, it left with his blessing, but 
to be taken captive in September, before ever they reached 
Santa Fé. 

Nothing having been heard of the expedition when the next 
Congress met in November, 1841, a reaction had set in, and the 
members were free in their criticism of the President’s action. 
The House of Representatives appointed a select committee to 
investigate the whole subject. This committee reported on De- 
cember 6, and found that the President had violated the Consti- 
tution in ordering money paid out of the treasury without an 
appropriation by Congress, and that his action in enlisting an 
army of volunteers without the sanction of Congress was in viola- 
tion of the Constitution. They found that for the expenses of the 
expedition $89,549.69 had been expended.*® The quarter-master- 
general, on the other hand, reported the sum of $78,421.51.*° 

The committee did not find that any of the rights of Mexico 
had been overridden, and there is every evidence that it was con- 
sidered purely as a matter of domestic concern, and the question 
was one merely of constitutionality. Houston held the same view, 


Austin City Gazette, December 15, 1841. 
“Army Pavers, 1940-1841. Texas State Library. 
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as instanced by his letter to Santa Anna, March 21, 1842. In this 
letter he defended the claims to the Rio Grande as a western 
boundary, and insisted that the prisoners should be released, since 
it was no concern of Santa Anna. At the same time, he said that 
Lamar had acted unconstitutionally in sending the expedition 
without the approval of Congress.* 

This criticism was probably justified. It must be remembered, 
however, that Lamar had considered sending the expedition on 
his own account ever since the matter first came into his mind, 
and he did not consider the approval of Congress necessary. Nor- 
mally the regular army was under his command, and could be 
sent anywhere in the republic that he wished to send it; and he 
conceived it to be a legitimate use of the army to protect mer- 
chants in opening up trade which all public men favored. It was 
the failure of Congress to make any provision for the regular 
army in the session of 1840-1841, that made it necessary for 
Lamar to take the matter into his own hands. He justified him- 
self in this, however, by saying that the principle had been ac- 
cepted by both houses, and it was only the details on which they 
could not agree. 

Assuming that the claims of Texas to the Rio Grande were 
just, and nobody in Texas denied it at that time, was Lamar 
justified in his assumption that the people of Santa Fé would 
accept Texas sovereignty without a struggle? The instructions to 
the commissioners prove that Lamar had no grandoise schemes of 
conquest, and that he was not under the illusion that he was able 
at that distance to maintain control over New Mexico in case there 
was resistance on the part of the people of New Mexico them- 
selves. The whole expedition was planned on the assumption that 
the: people of Santa Fé would welcome the Texans. And Lamar 
was not alone in this assumption. The revolt of 1837-1838 against 
the central authorities, and the complaints which had come to 
Texas concerning the rule of Armijo, who had put down the revolt, 
together with the assurances of Dryden, who was in Texas in 1840, 
convinced the people of Texas that no difficulty would be en- 
countered in taking possession of Santa Fé. “The universal im- 
pression in Texas was,” says Kendall, 


that the inhabitants of Santa Fé were anxious to throw off a yoke, 


“Houston to Santa Anna, March 21, 1842, Niles Register, LXII, 98. 
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which was not only galling, but did not of right belong to them, 
and rally under the “lone star” banner: and events which have 
since transpired, and which | shall refer to hereafter, have con- 
vinced me that such was the feeling of the population. Should 
any opposition be made to the peaceable entry of the Texan 
pioneers, it was thought that it would come from the few regular 
troops always stationed at Santa Fé by the government of Mexico; 
and this force would have easily been put down if a large majority 
of the residents were in favor of such a course. 


William G. Dryden, who had been in Austin in March and 
April, 1840, returned to Santa Fé on September 17, and imme- 
diately began holding conferences with the people and governor 
of Santa Fé. On March 10, 1841, he wrote: 


Ever since I arrived on the 17th of last Septr., we have been 
looking for some news from Texas—Because every American, and 
more than two thirds of the Mexicans, and all the Pueblo Indians 
are with us heart and soul; and whenever they have heard of your 
sending Troops, there has been rejoicing: and indeed I have talked 
many times with the Governor, and he says he would be glad to 
see the day of your arrival in this country, as he feels well assured 
that no aid will be sent from below, as they have no means, and 
he himself will make no resistance 

I assured all my friends you would send last fall—I now have 
pledged myself, this summer; and I shall never lose hope as long 
as life shall last. I trust, if all things are right, before you re- 
ceive this, the force will be under march, and near here. It will 
but be a trip of pleasure.** 


This letter did not reach Lamar until August, after the expedi- 
tion had left, but indicates that this man who had lived long 
among them thought the people of Santa Fé would welcome the 
Texan expedition. 

An interesting testimony to the same effect is contained in a 
letter of an American Santa Fé trader to the St. Louis Bulletin in 
the fall of 1841. The writer related some of the incidents of the 
trip which he had just completed from Santa Fé, and with regard 
to the Texan expedition said: 


No news had been received at the time of the departure of the 
Texan expedition. A ready submission on the part of the inhabi- 
tants is to be anticipated; but the number sent from Texas, with- 


“Dryden to Lamar, March 10, 1841, Santa Fé Papers, Texas State 
Library; Austin City Gazette, August 25, 1841. 
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out reinforcements, is entirely too small to retain possession of 
the country. Should they arrive at all in Santa Fé it is said 
they must suffer for want of supplies, as great scarcity of food in 
that quarter is looked for for the coming winter.** 


Unquestionably the reception accorded to the expedition was 
not in accordance with the hopes or expectations of the Texans, 
of Dryden, and of the anonymous American writer. Was this 
due to the fact that the observers misunderstood the attitude of 
the people of Santa Fé, and that there was never the willingness 
to change allegiance that was ascribed to them; or was it due to 
a change in sentiment before the Texans arrived, and before the 
agents in Santa Fé could communicate to the authorities of Texas? 
Both were partly true, it seems. Apparently no secret was made 
of the plans of the Texans, either in Texas, or by the commission- 
ers residing in Santa Fé; so ample opportunity was given for 
counter-preparations in case the Mexican government opposed 
Texan occupation of Santa Fé. Dryden had been discussing the 
subject since September, 1840, and there had been ample time 
for Armijo to communicate with his home government; but in 
case the governor were disloyal, the central authorities had ample 
opportunity to learn of the project from other sources. 

On the day after the Santa Fé party took their departure from 
the camp on Brushy Creek, Rafae! Uribe, an emissary of General 
Mariano Arista, commander of the Northern Army of Mexico, ar- 
rived in Austin with a letter from his commander to “Mr. Mirabeau 
Lamar.” The substance of this letter was that Arista was anxious 
to come to some agreement with the Texan authorities with regard 
to the border brigandage which was taking place. Lamar refused 
to receive this emissary because the letter was improperly ad- 
dressed, but he took the opportunity of sending two commissioners 
to the camp of Arista empowered to treat on the subject.** The 
rejected commissioner was able to learn of the departure of the 
Santa Fé expedition, and to give information to his government 
regarding it. Governor Armijo and the other authorities had 
been advised that an invasion from Texas was probable, and after 
the departure of McLeod and his party, special warnings had been 
sent from the city of Mexico ordering him to keep a constant look- 


“Copied from St. Louis Bulletin in Niles Register, LXI, 100. 
“Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex. II, 748. 
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out for the party. Reinforcements were promised him in case 
of need.*® 

Twitchell is of the opinion that while some dissatisfaction did 
exist among the native people owing to the official abuses of 
Armijo, still the great majority of New Mexicans were not ready 
to hail the Texans as deliverers; and naturally Armijo, who wag 
well settled in power himself and left to his own devices by the 
central authorities, was opposed to any change of government. 
As a consequence, every precaution was taken, and among the 
common classes the Texans were represented as being a “choice 
assortment of reckless and desperate men, from whom nothing 
other than pillage, murder and outrage could be expected.”** That 
the governor should be averse to accepting Texan control and 
giving up his own office is entirely reasonable; but I cannot accept 
the view of Mr. Twitchell that there was not a large majority of 
the people of Santa Fé willing if not anxious to change to Texan 
sovereignty. 

It will be recalled that Dryden wrote to Lamar on March 10, 
and April 18, 1841, showing with what favor his mission had 
been received, and with what enthusiasm the people anticipated 
the coming of the Texans. Kendall, who with the advance guard 
was taken prisoner before arriving in Santa Fé, was convinced 
that the great majority of the people were anxious for the success 
of the Texans, and that the failure was due to fortuitous circum- 
stances over which the Texan authorities had no control. I feel 
constrained to quote in full the explanation given by Kendall for 
the failure of the enterprise. 

In the first place, the expedition began its march too late in the 
season by at least six weeks. Had it left Austin on the Ist of 
May, the grass would have been much better, and we should have 
had little difficulty in finding good water both for ourselves and 
cattle. In the second place, we were disappointed in obtaining a 
party of the Lipan Indians as guide, and were consequently obliged 
to take a route some three hundred miles out of the way, and in 
many places extremely difficult of travel. Thirdly, the govern- 
ment of Texas did not furnish wagons and oxen enough to trans- 
port the goods of the merchants, and this, as a matter of course, 
caused tedious delays. Fourthly, cattle enough on the hoof were 
not provided, even with the second supply sent for by the com- 
“Twitchell, Leading Facts of New Mexican History, II, 74. 
“Ibid., II, 74. 
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missioners from Little River. Again, the distance was vastly 
vreater than we had anticipated in our widest and wildest calcu- 
lations, owing to which circumstance, and an improvident waste 
of provisions while in the buffalo range, we found ourselves upon 
half allowance in the very middle of our long journey—a privation 
which weakened, dispirited, and rendered the men unfit for duty. 
The Indians also annoyed us much, by their harassing and con- 
tinual attempts to cut off our small parties and steal our horses. 
Finally, the character of the governor of New Mexico was far 
from being understood, and his power was underrated by all. 
General Lamar’s estimate of the views and feelings of the people 
of Santa Fé and the vicinity was perfectly correct; not a doubt 
can exist that they all were and are anxious to throw off the op- 
pressive yoke of Armijo, and come under the liberal institutions 
of Texas; but the governor found us divided into small parties, 
broken down by long marches and want of food, discovered a 
traitor among us, too, and taking advantage of these circum- 
stances, his course was plain and his conquest easy.** 


Granting that there was sufficient evidence of the friendly feel- 
ing of the people of Santa Fé, there is still sufficient grounds, 
even among the causes of failure listed by Kendall, for serious 
criticism of Lamar for undertaking the enterprise. It would seem 
that a careful executive would have so planned the expedition that 
the causes contributing to failure would be reduced to a minimum. 
Why did the expedition not start by the first of May? It was 
intended by the President that it should, and the delay was caused 
by the slowness with which men volunteered for the expedition. 
Why was not more known as to the distance? The actual dis- 
tance in an air line from Austin to Santa Fé was only a little less 
than a thousand miles, and the indirect route taken by the Texans 
was near thirteen hundred. Nobody in Texas at that time thought 
it was more than five hundred miles, however, and Lamar can 
hardly be blamed for adopting the universal view. Jefferson pur- 
chased Louisiana with less knowledge of that territory than Lamar 
possessed of the upper Rio Grande. The failure to provide suffi- 
cient supplies is natural when we consider the mistaken idea as 
to the distance. It does seem that Lamar should have known 
enough of the character of the Mexicans not to place too much 
confidence on the word of one of their rulers, and for this failure 


he was justly criticised. 


‘Kendall, Texan Santa Fé Expedition, 1, 365-366. 
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Lamar seems to have had a single-track mind, and when once 
he became convinced that an expedition to Santa Fé should be 
undertaken for the two-fold purpose of bringing that region under 
subjection to Texas and securing the valuable trade for Texas, 
he was unable to consider the effect of success or failure on the 
relations of Texas with Mexico. In fact, it seems that he con- 
sidered the question as entirely foreign to the interests of Mexico, 
and even while he was preparing the expedition, he was sending a 
minister to Mexico to treat on all questions at issue between 
Mexico and Texas, and, as we have seen, two days after the ex- 
pedition left he was sending commissioners to the camp of Gen- 
eral Arista for the purpose of arranging some means of stamping 
out brigand border warfare, and in order to keep open the com- 
merce of Texas with the western settlements of Mexico on the 
Rio Grande.*® Andrew Jackson, who had continued his interest 
in Texas, understood the importance of this phase of the question, 
and on May 25, 1842, wrote to Houston as follows: 


The wild goose campaign to Santa Fé was an ill-judged affair; 
and their surrender without the fire of a gun has lessened the 
prowess of the Texans in the minds of the Mexicans, and it will 
take another San Jacinto affair to restore their character.*® 


The expedition failed, and it is easy to criticise a venture that 
has failed. It is easy to see how certain conditions should have 
been anticipated and guarded against, but none of Lamar’s critics 
pointed out any of these things before the enterprise was under- 
taken, the only cause of opposition being the expense. Since it 
failed, however, there were many who were willing to criticise 
the plans and the policy, and one critic went so far as to demand 
that Lamar be sent to Mexico and be sacrified for the prisoners 
who were in Mexico at that time.*® But if it had succeeded, and 
there were strong evidences that it would succeed, Lamar would 
have added to Texas a tremendous territory, and would have se- 
cured valuable trade for Texas ports. It may be well enough to 
judge of its expediency from its failure, but to judge rightly the 
policy, one should take into consideration the plans and purposes 


“Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., II, 748. 

“Jackson to Houston, May 25, 1842, Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 329, 
note. 
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of Lamar, and the seeming justification in his own mind at the 
time for the enterprise. 


CHAPTER V 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS DURING LAMAR’S ADMINISTRATION 


When Lamar assumed the presidency the independence of Texas 
had been recognized only by the United States. This recognition 
had been extended just before the close of Jackson’s administration. 
The Texan offer of annexation, which had been adopted by an 
almost unanimous vote in the summer of 1836, had been definitely 
rejected by the United States in August, 1837, and in October, 
1838, the minister of Texas to the United States, acting on in- 
structions from President Houston, withdrew it. This action was 
commended by Lamar in his inaugural address. Shortly after this 
address the Congress adopted resolutions endorsing the withdrawal 
of the offer, though tke preceding Congress had refused to take 
such action. 

The withdrawal of the offer of annexation immediately gave 
Texas a better standing among the nations of the world. As long 
as England and France believed that Texas was only waiting for 
annexation to the United States, they were not materially inter- 
ested in its affairs, but now there seemed to be a favorable oppor- 
tunity for friendly relations or for exploitation, and the European 
countries became more interested in the development of Texas. 
Lamar made deliberate use of the changed attitude, advising Con; 
gress to levy only nominal tariff duties in order to draw the trade 
of the European countries, and instructing the various represent- 
atives of Texas in Europe to offer favorable commercial conces- 
sions in return for recognition of Texan independence. Partly as 
a result of this policy, and partly from other causes which I shall 
show in the proper place the first year of Lamar’s administration 
saw the recognition of Texan independence by France, and during 
1840 England, Holland, and Belgium extended recognition. 

In the policy of standing aloof from the United States while 
pursuing friendly relations with England and France, Lamar was 
following in part the policy suggested by his predecessor though 
he gave vitality to it because of his well known and strong oppo- 
sition to annexation. The policy of direct negotiation of peace 
with Mexico on the basis of the purchase of her territory by Texas 
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began with Lamar, however, and during his administration he sent 
three separate agents to Mexico for this purpose, while numerous 
secret agents kept him informed of the developments. At the 
same time, while remaining officially neutral, he gave some coun- 
tenance to the various revolts of the federalists against the cen- 
tralists in power at that time. I shall follow out with some detail 
these efforts to negotiate with Mexico, and also discuss the rela- 
tions between Texas and the United States, France, and England. 


I. Efforts to Negotiate Peace with Mexico 


Just who was responsible for the idea of sending an agent to 
Mexico for direct negotiations, it is impossible to say. Lamar had 
nothing to say with regard to this policy in his inaugural address 
or in his message to Congress a few days later. In fact, the first 
time that he took Congress into his confidence was in November, 
1838, when he told the Congress in a secret session the result of 
the first mission, and announced that he had sent another. On 
September 12, 1838, James Morgan, an old friend of Lamar, sent 
him a confidential letter from a friend in New York, and asking 
his opinion of the project set forth.t This enclosure has not been 
found, but a letter of December 27 from Morgan indicates that 
the friend in New York was James Treat, who afterward became 
a secret agent of Texas to Mexico, and that his suggestion was 
that a secret agent be sent from Texas to bring about overtures 
of peace from Mexico on a basis of the purchase of her own ter- 
ritory by Texas. Morgan advised the adoption of this policy.2 A 
short time afterward George L. Hammeken, who was also well 
acquainted with conditions in Mexico, wrote suggesting a peace 
commission to Mexico.* This was followed by a letter from Samuel 
Plummer, another man who was acquainted with conditions in 
Mexico, advising similar action.* 

There was apparently no connection between these men, but all 
knew intimately the conditions in Mexico, and all advised the 
sending of a peace commission. All of them had lived in Mexico for 
some time or had just been there, and spoke with a full knowledge 
of conditions. It did not take their statements, however, to in- 

‘Lamar Papers, No. 814. 

*Morgan to Lamar, December 27, 1838, Lamar Papers, No. 959. 


‘Hammeken to Lamar, January 2, 1839, Lamar Papers, No. 984. 
*Plummer to Lamar, February 16, 1839, Lamar Papers, No. 1068. 
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dicate to Lamar and his advisers that if there was ever to be a 
propitious time for a negotiated peace, that was the time. 

For the greater part of 1838, and until March, 1839, the Mexi- 
can ports were blockaded by a French squadron. For several years 
there had been complaints on the part of French subjects in Mex- 
ico on account of unfair treatment, and the government of France 
had demanded a settlement of the claims of her citizens against 
Mexico. Despairing of an amicable settlement, the French min- 
ister withdrew from Mexico City on January 16, 1838, leaving the 
legation in charge of a chargé d'affaires. Upon leaving Vera Cruz 
he was met by a French squadron under Bazoehe, who had been 
instructed to support the demands of the minister with force. On 
March 21 Bazoche sent an ultimatum to the Mexican government 
demanding the immediate payment of $600,000 to be applied to 
the claims of French citizens. Four days later the Mexican gov- 
ernment announced its refusal to accede to the demands, and re- 
fused to discuss the matter unless the French squadron retired.’ 
On April 16 Bazoche acted upon his threat and announced that 
diplomatic relations were suspended and the ports blockaded, not 
against the nation, as he said but against the government. This 
was probably to weaken the government of Bustamante, which was 
already growing unpopular.* A French squadron stood off Vera 
Cruz and effectively prevented the entrance or egress of any ves- 
sels, thus seriously crippling the finances of the country. This 
blockade continued throughout the summer with the acquiescence 
of Great Britain, and to the delight of the Texans. 

While the French were blockading the ports of Mexico, the fed- 
eralists used the opportunity to break out in revolts in various 
parts of the country. The adoption of the centralized constitution 
in 1835, which had resulted in the Texas revolution, and which 
had caused an outbreak in New Mexico in 1837, had never been 
universally accepted. In the summer of 1838 the discontent made 
itself felt in uprisings in Sonora, Sinaloa, California, Tamaulipas, 
and Yucatan. The most serious of these was in Sonora and Sin- 
aloa, headed by Urvea. Urrea seized the custom-house at Guay- 
mas and restored the federalist system. He was defeated at Ma- 
zatlan on May 6, 1838, but went to Tampico and stirred up a re- 


*Bancroft, History of Mexico, V, 187, 188; C. M. Bustamante, Cabinete 
Mexicana, I, 112. 
*Bancroft, History of Mexico, V, 189. 
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volt there in October, 1838. The government of Bustamante was 
very weak, and no effective steps were taken to put down and pun- 
ish the rebels. The cutting off of imports left the country with- 
out funds, and Congress took no steps to remedy matters.’ 

Late in October Admiral Baudin arrived at Vera Cruz with 
additional ships and took over command of the French squadron. 
He was authorized by his government to enter into negotiations 
for the settlement of the difficulties. He at once got into com- 
munication with Cuevas, the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and made the same demands that had been made by Bazoche in 
March. The failure of Cuevas to give proper guarantees that the 
demands would be granted or considered led to the sending of an 
ultimatum by Baudin on November 21, in which he stated that 
if the demands were not granted by the 27th he would begin hos- 
tilities by an attack on the castle San Juan de Ulua. No ade- 
quate response was made, and on the day set San Juan de Ulua 
was bombarded, and although the Mexicans considered it impreg- 
nable, it was captured after a few hours bombardment. The 
French took possession the following day, promising to restore 
the fortress as soon as all differences were adjusted. The com- 
mander of the Mexican forces agreed to reduce the garrison of 
Vera Cruz to one thousand men, and to receive back and indemnify 
the expelled Frenchmen. The French on their part agreed to 
lift the blockade for eight months. 

The Mexican cabinet refused to confirm the agreement of the 
commander of the forces at Vera Cruz and prepared for fighting. 
This led to a battle at Vera Cruz early in December, when the 
Mexicans under the command of Santa Anna were severely de- 
feated. Shortly after this the British minister offered his services 
to mediate the difficulty, and both sides accepted. This resulted 
in the signing of a treaty on March 9, 1839, by which the Mexi- 
cans agreed to everything demanded by the French. San Juan 
de Ulua was restored on April 7, and the French fleet retired.® 

These conditions, as I have said, were known to Lamar and in- 
fluenced him to send a peace commissioner to treat with the Mexi- 
can authorities. Besides, Lamar and his cabinet had heard that 
Santa Anna was again at the head of the government in Mexico, 

"Rives, United States and Mexico, 1821-1848, I, 435. 

SDublan and Lozano, Legislacion Mexicano, IIT, 617. 

*Bancroft, History of Mewico, V, 204. 
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probably because he was appointed to the command of the army 
at Vera Cruz, and they considered that as favorable to Texas. It 
will be recalled that Santa Anna, while a prisoner in Texas after 
the battle of San Jacinto, entered into a secret treaty with the 
Texan authorities by which he agreed not to take up arms against 
Texas during the war for independence; that he would prepare 
the cabinet in Mexico for the favorable reception of a minister 
when Texas saw fit to send one; and that a treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and limits should be agreed to, the limits of Texas not to 
extend beyond the Rio Grande.'’® It is apparent that this belief 
also influenced Lamar to send the mission. 

The information that several towns in the north had declared 
for the federalist system was contained in a letter dated December 
17%, 1838, from Canales, a federalist leader, who prophesied that 
within a short time the whole republic would come over to the 
Federalist party. 

The information that Santa Anna was at the head of the gov- 
ernment as a supporter of the Federalist party was contained in 
the letter of Plummer, referred to above. It was this letter that 
determined Lamar to send immediately an envoy to Mexico, and 
he considered it of enough importance to send his secretary of 
state Barnard E. Bee. Bee had been intended for appointment 
as minister to the United States, and had been instructed to get 
in touch with the minister from Mexico and attempt to form a 
treaty of peace through him; at the same time he was to seek the 
mediation of the United States. When it was decided to send 
Bee to Mexico, Richard G. Dunlap was sent as minister to the 
United States with the same instructions as were given to Bee. 
Both were to do everything in their power to come to an agree- 
ment with Mexico.’ 

Bee was given two commissions, one as minister plenipotentiary 
to be used in case he was received by the Mexican government, and 
one as agent in case he was not received. He was given full pow- 
ers to negotiate for peace, and sign a treaty securing it, but he 
wae to require the unconditional recognition of the independence 
of Texas, and was to admit no limits less than those prescribed 
by the act of Congress of December 19, 1836, which provided that 


“Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., II, 434; Niles Register, LXIX, 98. 
4Webb to Dunlap, March 13 and 14, 1839, Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tew., I, 
368-378. 
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the Rio Grande to its source was the boundary between Texas and 
Mexico. If Mexico was willing to establish peace and recognize 
the original boundaries of Texas—which included only to the 
Nueces—he was empowered to propose a compromise by offering 
to purchase all included between the original boundary and the 
Rio Grande at a sum not exceeding five million dollars.” 

The commission and instructions to Bee were dated February 
20, 1839, but for some reason he did not get away from Texas 
until April 1. He then went to Mobile, where he hoped to secure 
passage to Vera Cruz. Failing there he proceeded to New Orleans, 
where he got into communication with James Hamilton, Loan Com- 
missioner of the Republic of Texas, and with a Mr. Gordon of 
the house of Lizardi and Company, the chief holders of Mexican 
bonds. It was probably here that the idea was conceived to use 
the indemnity which Texas offered Mexico for recognition to. re- 
deem the Mexican bonds held by English investors. Bee remained 
in New Orleans until May 2, when he embarked for Vera Cruz, 
arriving there on May 8. 

This was the most inauspicious time that could have been chosen 
to arrive in Mexico with such an object. The difficulties with 
France, which had been counted upon to expedite negotiations, had 
been settled and the French fleet had sailed away a month before. 
Besides, with the withdrawal of the French the authorities had 
been able to give some attention to the Federalist risings, and one 
of the most formidable—that of Tampico—had been put down by 
Santa Anna and Urrea had been captured. Santa Anna was tem- 
porarily in charge of the executive office while Bustamante was 
absent in the north on a campaign against the Federalists there, 
and certainly nothing could be hoped for from him. So, while 
Bee set forth on his mission with high hopes, he arrived when an 
entirely new situation had developed, and there was no chance of 
success. 

While remaining on board the schooner Woodbury at Vera Cruz 
he communicated with various officials requesting that he be al- 
lowed to go to Mexico City to lay his case before the Council. 
This was peremptorily refused, if he had come to treat for inde- 
pendence. He was informed by General Victoria, the commandant 
at Vera Cruz, who had acted as the agent of the government in 


“Webb to Bee, February 20, 1839, Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tew., II, 434. 
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communicating with Bee, that the French question was settled, the 
Federalists put down, that reform was about to take place, and 
that with the great resources at her command Mexico would be 
forced to wage an efficient war on Texas in order to bring her 
back into the fold—all this in urging that Texas come back to 
her allegiance to Mexico. Failing to interest the Mexican authori- 
ties in his mission, and receiving threatening letters from several 
of the people of Vera Cruz, Bee took refuge on the French frigate 
Phaeton on May 28, and wrote letters to several members of the 
cabinet suggesting that negotiations for peace and recognition be 
held in Washington.** 

While Bee was still waiting at Vera Cruz to hear from Mexico 
City as to the possibility of his reception, Pakenham, British min- 
ister in Mexico, received a letter from Gordon in New Orleans, 
written April 29, 1839, stating the purposes of Bee’s mission, and 
advising that Pakenham give assistance to his project. He stated 
that Bee was prepared to offer five million dollars for the land 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, and suggested that Mexico 
should satisfy the claims of English bondholders by locating lands 
for them within the disputed territory, accepting the five million 
dollars from Texas, and then agreeing to the line claimed by 
Texas.* Pakenham reported this plan to the Mexican authorities, 
but was informed that Bee had been rejected without hearing what 
he had to propose. 

Pakenham had been absent on leave in England in 1838, and in 
October, just before leaving for his return to Mexico, he had been 
instructed by Palmerston to urge upon Mexico the importance of 
a prompt recognition of Texas. He now used the opportunity pre- 
sented by Gordon’s suggestion and insisted upon the acceptance 
of that policy. He laid stress upon the advantage to Mexico of 
having a barrier state between her and the United States. Goro- 
stiza, the foreign minister, replied that he realized the value of 
such an arrangement, but that the Mexican government dared not 
risk so unpopular an act, and hinted that as a preliminary to rec- 
ognition Mexico would welcome from England a suggestion of an 
armistice. With regard to the boundary desired by Texas, Goro- 
stiza said ‘that Mexico would never consent to the claims of Texas. 

“Lamar Papers, No. 1255. 
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*“Reconquest is admitted to be impossible,” said Pakenham in re- 
porting the conversation to Palmerston, “and yet a feeling of mis- 
taken pride, foolishly called regard for the national honor, deters 
the government from putting an end to a state of things highly 
prejudicial to the interests of Texas and attended with no sort of 
advantage to this country.”™* 

Bee had left for his mission not over-sanguine as to its success, 
believing that Washington was the proper place to treat. After 
his failure to get in touch with the authorities in Mexico, he was 
naturally still convinced that he should have gone to Washington. 
He wrote just before Jeaving for Vera Cruz: ‘We made a merry 
move in coming so suddenly upon these people, the first plan was 
the true one. It ought to have opened at Washington.”'® Ile 
continued firm in the belief that with less publicity Mexico would 
be willing to come to terms. He was further convinced of this 
when, after his arrival in New Orleans, he received a letter from 
Aimonte, Mexican secretary of war, stating that the President was 
willing for him to open his views to the government. At this 
point James Treat enters into the negotiations." 

James Treat had lived in Mexico for a number of years, was 
well acquainted with Santa Anna, and for some time had been in 
correspondence with the secret agent of the Mexican government in 
New Orleans. It was he who had outlined a scheme for pacifica- 
iion in December, 1838, and who had been recommended by James 
Morgan for a peace mission to Mexico. In the summer of 1839 


he became acquainted with James Hamilton,'* and on June 22 


“Pakenham to Palmerston, June 3, 1839, British Foreign Office, Mexico, 
125; Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 27. 

“Bee to Webb, May 28, 1839, Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., II, 449. 

“Bee to Webb, July 6, 1839, Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., II, 456. 

James Hamilton played such an important part in the history of 
Texas during this period that some notice of his activities is required. 
He was a native of South Carolina who had early become interested in 
Texas. He was a member of Congress from South Carolina from 1822 
to 1829, and governor of the state from 1829 to 1830, retiring when 
Hayne became governor. His first correspondence with Lamar was in 
June, 1836, when he wrote a letter of introduction for Barnard E. Bee, 
who was just then coming to Texas. From that time on he was a steady 
correspondent, and after Lamar was elected president in 1838 he wrote 
frequent and long letters giving his advice as to public policy, and 
probably more than anyone else lie influenced Lamar’s actions. Just before 
the close of Houston’s administration an effort had been made to secure 
the appointment of Hamilton as loan commissioner. Upon the refusal 
of Houston to appoint him, Bee had resigned from the cabinet, probably 
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Hlamitlon wrote to Lamar advising that Treat be appointed to 
assist Bee in the negotiations in New Orleans. Without waiting 
for a reply, he took the liberty of sending Treat to New Orleans 
with instructions to assist Bee by getting into communication with 
the Mexican secret agent.’® Before anything was done, however, 
Hamilton, acting on the advice of Poinsett, American secretary of 
war, advised that Treat be sent direct to Mexico City. This advice 
was acquiesced in by Bee, and Lamar decided to act upon the advice 
and send Treat as secret agent with full powers to negotiate a 
treaty.°° 

The instructions to Treat were in part a duplicate of those to 
Bee. The unconditional acknowledgment of the independence of 
Texas within the statutory boundaries was to be demanded as a 
sine qua non. The Texas authorities were now willing to go fur- 
ther in territorial claims, however, and Treat was instructed to 
propose as the boundary, a line commencing at the mouth of the 
Rio Grande and running midway of its channel to El] Paso, and 
from that point due west to the Gulf of California, and along the 
southern shore of that gulf to the Pacific Ocean. “This boundary 
will not be strenuously insisted upon,” said the instructions, “but 
may be intimated as a counterpoise to any extravagant expectations 
on the part of Mexico and as a premonition to that government of 
the ultimate destination of that remote territory.” He was author- 
ized to offer up to five million dollars for a recognition of the first 
claimed boundary, any part of which might be in Mexican bonds.*' 

Treat left Austin immediately upon receiving his instructions 
and proceeded to New Orleans, where he arrived on August 13, 
He left there two days later for New York, arriving on the 29th. 
Here he was detained for two months while waiting for transpor- 
tation and attempting to secure funds for the trip. He finally 
left New York in the latter part of October, and arrived, after a 


determining Lamar to appoint Bee as secretary of State. He visited 
Texas in March, 1839, and was appointed by Lamar as loan commissioner, 
and was sent to France and England to assist Henderson in securing 
recognition while negotiating for a loan. He was sent on various diplo- 


matic missions after this, which will appear when I discuss the relations 
of Texas with Europe. 
"Hamilton to Lamar, June 28, 1839, Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., II, 453. 
*Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., II, 459, 466, 470. 
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long journey, at Vera Cruz on November 28. He reached Mexico 
City on December 11 and began his negotiations. 

The internal conditions in Mexico throughout the greater part 
of 1839 were unsettled. The Federalist movement, which had 
gained considerable strength in 1838, was still flourishing in Tam- 
pico and various parts of the north. With the French difficulties 
settled, the government decided to proceed with vigor against the 
insurgents under Urrea at Tampico, and Santa Anna, whose loss 
of a leg in the battle of Vera Cruz had restored him to favor with 
the populace, urged the president, Bustamante, to lead the expe- 
dition against them. Bustamante reluctanatly agreed. The exec- 
utive authority would normally have fallen upon the vice-president, 
Nicolas Bravo, but the populace demanded Santa Anna, and Bravo 
gracefully stepped aside, and the Council appointed Santa Anna. 
Santa Anna assumed the executive power on March 18, 1839, and 
Bustamante set out for Tampico.** 

Bustamante traveled leisurely towards Tampico and allowed the 
insurgents to get between him and Mexico City. Santa Anna, 
who was in the capital, raised a force and advanced to meet them, 
and defeated them at Acajete on May 3, 1839. In June Tampico 
was taken. In July Bustamante returned to the capital and as- 
sumed the executive authority. As he had seen no fighting he 
was discredited and his government was weaker than ever. Santa 
Anna was the popular hero, but he did not consider that condi- 
tions were ripe for his return to power, so he retired to his ranch 
and left the control of affairs to Bustamante.** A complete re- 
organization of the cabinet took place, however. Juan de Dios 
Cafnedo succeeded Gorostiza as foreign minister, Luis Gonzales 
Cuevas became secretary of the interior, Xavier de Echeverria, 
secretary of the treasury, and J. N. Almonte, secretary of war.*# 

Before proceeding with Treat’s negotiations it will be necessary 
to notice the efforts of the Texan minister in Washingtan to nevo- 
tiate with the Mexican minister, and also his efforts to secure the 
mediation of the United States. It will be remembered that Dun- 
lap had been instructed to treat if possible with the Mexican min- 


“Bustamante, Cabinete Mexicana, I, 176; Rives, United States and Mex- 
ico, I, 450. 


“Thid., I, 451. 
“Treat to Burnet, (Enclosure) September 21. 1839, Garrison, Dip. Cor. 
Tex., II, 488. 
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ister in Washington, and if necessary he was to secure the medi- 
ation of the United States. To Dunlap’s suggestion that the United 
States mediate between Texas and Mexico, Forsyth gave a half- 
hearted assent, and instructed Ellis, the new minister to Mexico, 
to be ready, while observing strict neutrality, to interpose his good 
offices between Mexico and Texas, but not until Mexico should ask 
for them.*® The Mexican minister, Martinez, was made aware 
of the purposes of Dunlap, but it was not until October that the 
two ministers got together. During the second week of October 
they held several conferences, and Dunlap submitted to Martinez 
a formal request that negotiations be undertaken. The Mexican 
minister responded that he had no authority to enter into a treaty, 
but that he would send Dunlap’s suggestions to his home govern- 
ment. This was the end of efforts to negotiate a treaty in this 
manner.”® 

Great Britain had, on her own initiative, taken some steps 
towards mediation before Treat’s arrival in Mexico. As I have 
already stated, Palmerston had given verbal instructions to Paken- 
ham in October. 1838, urging the recognition of Texan indepen- 
dence, which instructions were submitted after Bee’s failure. On 
April 25, 1839, Palmerston sent his first written instructions to 
Pakenham on the subject of Texas. In this letter Palmerston 
argued at length as to the impossibility of a reconquest of Texas. 
In supplementary instructions enclosed in this letter, Palmerston 
said that it was not likely that Mexico would listen at once to the 
suggestion for recognition, but he did hope that she would be will- 
ing to accept the good offices of Great Britain.2* Canedo had be- 
come foreign minister when these instructions were received, and 
to him Pakenham communicated the substance of them. Canedo 
responded that he realized the importance of the recognition of 
Texan independence, but that the government could not risk so 
unpopular an act. He stated that Mexico might welcome from 
Great Britain a suggestion for suspension of hostilities; and Paken- 


“Forsyth to Ellis, May 3, 1839, MS., Archives. See also Reeves, 
American Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk, 87; Dunlap to Lamar, May 
16, 1839, Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., 1, 383. 

*Dunlap to Burnet, October 12, 1839, (Enclosing Martinez to Dunlap, 
October 8, 1839) Dip. Cor. Tex., I, 421-424. 

*Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 28-29. 
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ham was convinced in September that such an arrangement could 
be made preparatory to pacification.** 

From that time forward Pakenham was active in the interest 
of the recognition of Texas independence by Mexico. On Decem- 
ber 12, 1839, he addressed a letter to James Hamilton, who was 
about to set out on a diplomatic mission to Great Britain, in which 
he gave an account of his activities. After acknowledging a. letter 
from Hamilton written November 18, he said: 


It is some time since I received from Viscount Palmerston In- 
structions to tender the good offices of Her Majesty’s Government 
towards effecting an arrangement between this Country and Texas; 
but I regret to say that all my exertions to induce this Government 
to entertain the question of recognition have hitherto proved un- 
availing. Not but that the more enlightened Members of the pres- 
ent Administration appear to understand that to continue the con- 
test with Texas would be worse than useless, but there is no man 
among them bold enough to confront the popular opinion, or, I 
should rather say the popular prejudice upon this point, which is 
strongly pronounced against any accommodation with Texas. Be- 
sides which they fear, and not without reason,, that, for the sake 
of Party objects, an attempt would dishonestly be made to crush 
by the unpopularity which would, very certainly, attend such a 
measure, any Government which should be bold enough to advocate 
the policy of alienating what is still talked of as a part of the 
National Territory. 

Under these circumstances it appeared to me that the next best 
thing to propose was a mutual suspension of hostilities as a pre- 
paratory step to the ulterior measure of absolute recognition at a 
future period. . . . 

Some time ago Senor Cafiedo, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who, to speak the truth, strongly inclines to the course which wis- 
dom and sound policy recommend with regard to the question of 
Texas, informed me that after repeated and arduous discussions 
with his Colleagues he had succeeded in obtaining their consent to 
place on the records of their deliberations a minute to the effect 
that if Commissioners from Texas should present themselves, they 
would be listened to, with the distinct understanding, however, that 
no proposition for the alienation of the right of Sovereignty would 
be entertained. But as he would not take upon himself to put 
into my hands any written communication to that effect, or even 
convey to me a more definite understanding of what his Govern- 
ment might be disposed to accede to in the way of armistice, or 
otherwise, I did not think myself at liberty to recommend to 
Colonel Bee, with whom, on the occasion of his late Mission, I 


*Tbid., 32-33. 
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had had some communication, to undertake a fresh journey to this 
country upon such vague and uncertain grounds. , 

On receipt of your letter*® I again entered into communication 
with the Mexican Government upon the important subject to 
which it relates, but I am sorry to say, as far as regards the ques- 
tion of recognition, with no better success than before. Neverthe- 
less I have obtained from Senor Cafiedo a written communication, 
: stating that this Government are disposed to listen to, pro- 
posals from the Inhabitants of Texas; but that on no account will 
they relinquish the right of Sovereignty over that Territory.*° 


Both the Bee mission and the Treat mission were undertaken by 
President Lamar without consulting Congress. On December 10, 
1839, however, he sent a special message to a secret session of Con- 
gress giving a full account of the proceedings so far, including 
the reasons for sending Bee, the causes of his failure, and the 
reasons for his sending a secret agent. He also mentioned the 
terms on which the agents were instructed to make peace.** As 
a result of this, Congress passed a joint resolution endorsing his 
acts, as follows: 

1. Congress views with entire approbation the present policy 
of the Executive. hy 
2. [Boundary as in the Act of December 19, 1836.] 


Ae 


3. That should such a Treaty be passed between the Commis- 


sioner on the part of the Government of Texas and Mexico, and 


*Written November 18 and received December 4. 1839. Hamilton had 
proposed that Mexico acknowledge the independence of Texas and receive 
from Texas the sum of five million dollars, with the understanding that 
the money go directly into the pockets of the bondholders. The bond- 
holders were then to release the lands that had already been granted to 
them by the government of Mexico. He also informed Pakenham that 
Treat was on his way to Mexico, but suggested that peace negotiations he 
begun in London, so that the Mexican hondholders could be present and 
look after their interests—Adams, British Interests and Activities in 
Texas, 37. 

*Pakenham to Hamilton, December 12, 1839, (Copy enclosed in Hamil- 
ton to Burnet, January 5, 1840) Dip. Cor. Tex., III, 879-880. 

Pakenham enclosed a copy of the written communication by Caiiedo, the 
important part of which was as follows: ‘“V. E. se sirve manifestarme 
su deseo de saber si por se ha tomado por este Gobierno alguna resolucion 
en virtud de las propuestas amistosas que en cumplimiento de sus citidas 
instrucciones ha hacho; y en contestacion tengo la honra de decirle que los 
Commissionados de los habitantes de Texas seran oydos por el Gobierno 
Mexicano, bajo la condicion indispensable de que este no ha de desistir 
de la Soberania nacional sobre aquel Departamento de la Republica.”— 
Dip. Cor. Tex., II, 505. 

“Winkler, editor, Secret Journals of the Senate of the Republic of 
Texas, 148. 
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after the same may have been ratified and confirmed by the Presi- 
dent and Senate of this Republic, our Commissioners of loans in 
Europe are authorized to borrow the amount which may be stip- 
ulated in said Treaty, at an interest not exceeding six per cent. 

4. Be it further resolved, That the said Commissioners ap- 
pointed on the part of Texas shall if practicable procure the Guar- 
anty of Great Britain for the faithful performance of the Treaty 
by both parties.* 

One of the first things that Treat had to report after arriving 
in Mexico was the promulgation of a proclamation by the Presi- 
dent announcing the renewal of hostilities with Texas, and the 
consideration by Congress of ways and means for financing a mili- 
tary campaign.** In fact, A. S. Wright, a secret correspondent 
of the Texan government was convinced that Mexico was making 
preparations to invade Texas and kept the Texan authorities in- 
formed for some months before Treat arrived.** Public or polit- 
ical sentiment would probably have demanded some effort to sub- 
due Texas at any rate; but the news that Texans had joined with 
the insurgent Federalists on the Rio Grande led to the proclama- 
tion of a renewal of the war, and special efforts to secure action 
by Congress in support of the campaign.*° 

The Texan authorities had shown a marked partiality for the 
Federalists, partly because they were fighting for the same prin- 
ciples for which the Texans had fought in 1835 and 1836, but 
chiefly because they felt that the Federalists would regard with 
more favor the claims of Texas to independence. On December 
17, 1838, the Licentiate Antonio Canales, commander of the Third 
Division of the Federal army, wrote a letter to Lamar announcing 
the capture of several towns by the Federalists.** In this letter he 
addressed Lamar as “President of the Republic of Texas,” which 
was thereafter cited as an indication that the Federalists recog- 
nized the claims of Texas in advance of their success in the revo- 
lution. As a result of the friendly feeling engendered by this 
letter, Congress passed a joint resolution providing for the open- 


“Ibid., 166. 
“Treat to Burnet, November 29, 1839, Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tewx., II, 501. 
“Wright to Bee, August 29 to November 18, 1839, in Ibid., 615-632. 

*Wright to Bryan, November 21, 1839, in Ibid., II, 496. 
“Canales to Lamar, December 17, 1838, in Jbid., II, 430. 
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ing of trade with the Rio Grande settlements, and the President 
issued his proclamation to that effect in February, 1839.°7 

In the spring of 1839 General Anaya, later put to death after 
the capture of Tampico in June, 1839, who was looked upon as 
the chief of the Federalist party, visited Texas and promised the 
Texan authorities that if they would allow him to transport troops 
across Texas and raise troops in Texas, he would, in case of success, 
recognize their independence. This permission was refused. Later 
the Federalists of the northern states sent Francisco Vidaurri, 
governor of Coahuila, to make overtures for an alliance between 
Texas and the states of Nuevo Leon, Tamaulipas, Coahuila, Chi- 
huahua, New Mexico, Durango, and the Californias.** In spite 
of the strong sentiment in favor of such an alliance, the authori- 
ties refused to entertain the idea. 

After the overthrow of the insurgents in Tampico in June, Gen- 
eral Canales, Colonels José Maria Gonzales, and Antonio Zapata 
with a small force fled to Lipantitlan on the Nueces river. Here 
Canales issued a proclamation inviting the Texans to join him, 
promising them an equal division of the spoils, twenty-five dollars 
per month, and a half league of land to those who should serve 
during the war.*® Though the government had refused to join 
Canales, about one hundred and eighty Texans under Colonels 
Reuben Ross and 8. W. Jordan joined the Federalists. On Sep- 
tember 30, 1839, the Federalist forces, consisting now of six hun- 
dred men, crossed the Rio Grande and marched against Guerrero, 
which was held by General Pavon with five hundred regulars and 
four pieces of artillery. Pavon retreated toward Mier and was 
followed by Canales. On October 3 was fought the battle of 
Alcantre, in which the Texans distinguished themselves by over- 
whelmingly defeating the enemy. This was the battle which 
caused the preparations for an active campaign against Texas.*° 

The Texans continued their operations in connection with Ca- 
nales and the Federalists, participating in January, 1840, in the 
creation of the “Republic of the Rio Grande.” It is not my pur- 
pose, however, to follow their activities. The President had, while 


“Lamar Papers, No. 1079. 

Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, II, 327. 

*Thid; Yoakum. History of Texas, 11, 274. 

“Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, II, 328; Yoakum, History 
of Texas, II, 274. 
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treating their envoys with courtesy, refused to join the Federalist= 
in their campaign against the central government. It is likely 
that he desired their success, as it would have made things better 
for Texas; but he did not trust the Mexicans. On December 21, 
1839, he issued a proclamation warning the citizens of Texas not 
to invade Mexico, and not to take part in any marauding expe- 
dition or other acts cf hostility against Mexico, until a renewal of 
hostilities should be announced by public notice. He declared that 
any citizen who should invade Mexico, or by any hostile act molest 
its inhabitants within their own territory, should be considered 
without the protection of the Texan government, which disclaimed 
all participation in their conduct, and could afford no countenance 
to their unauthorized acts.*! 

In his letter of November 29 from Vera Cruz Treat. told of the 
impression created in Mexico by the Texan participation in the 
battle of Alcantro, but he dismissed the matter by saying the im- 
pression would blow over. Later in a letter to James Hamilton, 
a copy of which was sent to the Texas state department, he con- 
sidered it more serious than he had at first thought. With regard 
to this matter and the action of the Mexican government upon it, 
he wrote: 


: You will have seen that the movement of Ross and his 
party, with other volunteers, to which they attribute the success of 
the Federalists, and the surrender of the troops in or near Mier, 
(some 600 men) have produced much excitement on the part of 
the Govmt as well as in the public mind. The Govmt. having 
taken all the measures in their power, have called on Congress for 
special powers to levy taxes to support the war against Texas, and 
to reunite that department to the national union, ete. etc. ete. Not 
satisfied with this measure initiated in Congress, and without wait- 
ing for the action of that body, another project of Law is sent 
down by the Secretary of War (Sr. Almonte) declaring it treason 
against the state for any one “to write act or speak in favour of 
the views and intentions of the Texans: or in favour of the views 
of any foreign power having for its object to dismember the terri- 
tory of Mexico ete.* 


These two proposals were sent to a special committee by the 


"Austin City Gazette, January 1, 1840. 
“Treat to Hamilton, December 16, 1839, Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., II, 
508-509. Treat had a peculiar habit of underscoring, entirely without 
meaning, many words in his despatches. I shall ignore his italics, using 
them only when it seems that emphasis is intended. 
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Chamber of Deputies. The committee reported against granting 
special powers, but recommended proceeding with the expedition 
under the ordinary powers of the government. Instead of report- 
ing ways and means promptly, they recommended measures assess- 
ing taxes which could not be collected for three or four months.** 
The Deputies refused to accept the report of the committee, and 
sent it back to them for revision.** On January 1, 1840, the 
President, in his annual message to Congress, expressed surprise 
at the recognition of Texan independence by France, and urged 
upon the Congress the necessity of passing the laws asked for the 
prosecution of the war. After praising the soldiers who were oper- 
ating against the Federalists in the north, he said: 

The Executive will not fail to use every effort in their power to 
secure our frontier by the recovery of the territory of Texas, 
usurped by the ungrateful foreigners, to whom we gave a generous 
hospitality in that part of the Republic. 

On the 18th June of last year, the Government presented to 
their Council the Bill which, with some modifications, they after- 
wards laid before the Chambers on the 26th November, demanding 
powers for making the necessary expenditure, and for carrying 
ito effect the political and military measures requisite for reunit- 
ing the Department of Texas to the National Union, which Bill 
is now before the Chamber of Deputies, as well as another, having 
for its object to declare traitors to their country such persons who, 
by act or writing favour the views of any foreign Power, or of the 
usurpers of Texas, for the purpose of dismembering or making 
themselves masters of the Mexican territory. The Executive Gov- 
ernment have the honor to recommend both these bills once more 
to your notice, hoping that you will take them into consideration, 
with the diligence and promptitude which the importance of their 
object requires of your patriotism.*° 


Apparently this was an unfavorable situation for negotiation, 
and for the next month Treat did not reveal himself or the objects 
of his mission to the authorities. Still he did not believe that 
any serious efforts would be made to subjugate Texas. He thought 
that by asking for political and military powers, they desired to 
secure authority to raise an army and at the same time negotiate 
with the Texans. During the next month, however, he was busily 
engaged in working secretly against the granting of the extraor- 

Treat to Lamar, December 20, 1839, in Jbid., II, 513. 


“Treat to Lamar, December 31. 1839, in Jbid., II, 523. 
“British and Foreign State Papers, XX1IX. 1084 (Translation). 
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dinary powers. It was not until February 1,:1840, that he, through 
the intervention of Pakenham, had an interview with Cafedo, 
minister for foreign affairs. 

Naturally, this first interview was introductory and nothing 
was accomplished. Canedo explained to Treat the difficulty he 
had had in persuading the President and other members of the 
cabinet to receive him at all, explaining that the intervention of 
Pakenham had been the determining factor. He had been finally 
authorized by the President to listen to all that Treat might have 
to say, without committing himself in return. When Cafedo asked 
to see Treat’s credentials it developed that he had no formal cre- 
dentials, but only the letter of instructions signed by Burnet. 
Canedo was willing to accept the letter as sufficient, but stated 
that the other members of the Government would not, and that 
it was necessary to secure proper credentials before proceeding. 
In the meantime, he was willing to accept the guarantee of Paken- 
ham that Treat was officially accredited. The proper credentials 
were dispatched on March 12.*° 

On March 1, 1840, Treat got so far as submitting to Canedo 
the formal projet of a treaty, in accordance with his instructions.‘ 
On April 15 he received his credentials. On the 18th he com- 
municated this fact to Canedo, and was informed that Canedo 
was in sympathy with his desires. Catedo also informed him as 
to the procedure he would advocate. The plan as outlined to 
Treat was as follows: A special cabinet meeting was to be held, 
when an effort would be made to pass the question along to the 
Council of the Government. If the Council recommended any 
action, the cabinet was to pass the matter along to the legislature 
for their action, where it was hoped that authorization would be 
given to treat with Texas.** 

This procedure was followed exactly. On May 5 the cabinet 
ordered that all the papers, documents, and correspondence be 
submitted to the “Council of Government” for their opinion, with 
the question: Whether the Council concurred with the cabinet in 
their resolution to ask Congress for special powers to negotiate an 
amicable arrangement with the Government of Texas.*® The mat- 


“Treat to Lamar, February 1, 1840, Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., II, 540. 
“Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tew., II, 592. 

“Treat to Lamar, April 21, 1840. Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., II, 606. 
“Treat to Lamar, May 7, 1840. Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., II, 634. 
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ter went to the Council, which on May 12 voted down by a vote 
of five to four the unanimous recommendation of a committee of 
the Council that the views of the cabinet be adopted. This was 
due to the influence of Gorostiza, Treat thought, who was a friend 
of Santa Anna and an opponent of the existing government. He 
announced his purpose of attempting to secure the submission of 
the whole question to Congress without recommendation. “I think 
that my efforts,’ he wrote, 


and those of some friends will prove Successful, as I am assured 
that whatever may be the range and tenor of the report, it will be 
such as will Square with the Resolution that will be proposed, viz: 
To transmit the whole Subject, without expressing an opinion 
themselves, to the consideration of Congress. With this, and some 
other timely measures, I think I can expect the result promised.*° 


The papers were submitted to Congress on July 3 for discussion, 
but on the night of the 14th one of the periodical revolutions in 
the Capital broke out and prevented their consideration.** 

Lamar was becoming impatient at the delay in accomplishing 
any definite results. The threatening proclamations of the Cen- 
tralist commander in Coahuila, General Arista, and the manifest 
efforts of the Mexicans to stir up the Indians made it difficult for 
the Government to restrain public sentiment which demanded a 
coalition with the Federalists. On March 27 Treat had notified 
the Texan Government that he had formally laid before the Mexi- 
can Government a proposal for peace. In response to that letter, 
May 7, 1840, the Texas secretary of state, Abner 8. Lipscomb, 
wrote as follows: 


The President has directed me to instruct you, that if after the 
reception of your credentials, you can obtain no decisively favor- 
able answer to your overtures for peace, that you will withdraw 
from your Agency. Should this be the result, you are instructed 
to make known to the Minister of Her Britanic Majesty in Mexico, 
that should this Government be constrained to change its position 
and commence offensive operations, it will not be with a view of 
extending our territory, beyond the Rio Grande and any occupa- 
tion or military movement west of that River, will be temporary 
and solely with the view of forcing the enemy to make peace.** 


*Tbid. to Ibid., May 28, 1840, Jbid., II, 636. 


“Tbid., II, 669; 670. 
“Lipscomb to Treat, May 7, 1840. Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., II, 635. 
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In June Lamar determined to send the Texas navy on a cruise 
in the Gulf. This was due to the threat of a blockade of the ports 
of Texas by the Mexicans, who were supposed to have secured a 
navy in England, to the desire of Lamar to establish communica- 
tions with the Federalists of Yucatan and Tabasco, who had seem- 
ingly made good their secession from Mexico, and to communicate 
with Treat, who was expected to have completed his mission by 
that time. The commander of the navy, E. W. Moore, was in- 
structed to proceed to some safe anchorage off Vera Cruz and 
send in the dispatches for Pakenham. He was to cause one of 
his vessels to stand off Point Maria-Andrea for thirteen days to 
receive any communication that might be sent by Treat. If he 
should receive notice that Treat had failed in his mission, he was 
instructed to cruise against the Mexican vessels and make prizes 
of them. He was not to commence hostilities until Treat had 
notified him of the failure of negotiations, but if attacked, he was 
to defend himself. Finally, he was to endeavor to ascertain the 
condition of the state of Yucatan, and the disposition of the func- 
tionaries administering the Government, “whether friendly or 
otherwise to us, any manifestation of friendship from them you 
will reciprocate.”** 

With Moore went a letter to Treat from the secretary of state 
in which he again called attention to the conduct of the Mexicans 
on the frontier and denounced the conspiracies of the Mexicans 
with the Indians. Lipscomb instructed Treat to inform the Texan 
Government as to the length of time necessary to come to some 
conclusion. He was also to inform the Mexican Government that 
Texas had about reached a decision to begin hostilities if no treaty 
were possible. “It would perhaps,” he wrote, 


be well for you to urge upon Mexico the moderation of this Gov- 
ernment in not co-operating (thus far) with the Federalists on 
the Rio Grande as she has been strongly urged to do, and might 
have done with great benefit to herself and detriment to Mexico, 
ihat it is a forbearance we cannot practice much longer, lest we 
loose all the edvantages which such a co-operation would give us, 
without gaining any thing from the Central Government of Mexico. 
The Federalists are still sanguine of Success, and unremitting in 
their overtures to us, to make a Common Cause in making war on 


Lamar to Moore, June 20, 1840. Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., iI, 651-652. 
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the Centralisis, and in return, would grant every thing we could 
reasonably ask of them.”* 

This letter did not reach Treat until August 13. He had al- 
ready. after the revolution in the Capital in July, communicated 
to the foreign minister Lamar’s instructions of May 7, stating that 
he was under the necessity of hastening negotiations, and receiving 
a promise of immediate consideration from Cafiedo. On August 
21 he communicated a long memorandum in which he called at- 
tention to the various complaints against Mexico, and urged an 
immediate consideration of his mission. This receiving no con- 
sideration, on September 5 he addressed another letter to the sec- 
retary of foreign affairs, stating that if some official or formal 
assurance of the final determination of the Government with re- 
gard to his mission by the 18th, “which may satisfy him of the 
actual intentions of the Government to enter forthwith upon an 
amicable Negotiation” were not received, he would be compelled 
to ask for his passports and withdraw from his mission.*° 

teceiving no response of any kind to this memorandum, Treat 
on September 21 addressed a note to Canedo requesting his pass- 
ports. While waiting for his passports, Pakenham suggested to 
Canedo that the only way to avoid a conflict with Texas was to 
arrange an armistice. Canedo agreed that if Treat had authority 
to agree to an armistice, his Government would receive his pro- 
posals and act promptly upon them, or, at least, so Pakenham 
understood. Treat agreed to receive any proposals the Mexican 
Government might offer. He did, however, draw up a draft of 
an armistice which he authorized Pakenham to put before the 
Mexican Government. The plan called for a cessation of hos- 
tilities for three or four years, and six months notice were to be 
given before renewing hostilities. The virtual recognition of the 
Rio Grande as a boundary was contained in an article requiring 
any Mexican forces to the east of the river to pass to the other 
side.*> On September 29 Canedo sent Treat’s passports by Paken- 
ham without mentioning the matter of the armistice, and Cafiedo 
quit office the following day. Almonte, the strong man of the 
cabinet, assured Pakenham that he favored an armistice and would 


“Lipscomb to Treat, June 13, 1840. Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., II, 645. 

*Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., Il, 675; 688; 700. 

*Treat to Lipscomb, September 29, 1840. Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tezx., II, 
705, 707, 708. 
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use his influence to bring it about, so Treat determined to wait 
eight days longer before leaving the country. 

On October 15, 1840, Pakenham informed Treat that the Mexi- 
can Government refused to entertain any proposal for an armistice 
which should not be presented with the previous sanction of the 
Texan authorities; and that in no case could they consent to a 
provisional line of demarcation to the south of the San Antonio 
river. Pakenham stated that he had reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that nothing could be gained by further overtures to the 
Government.” On account of ill health Treat was forced to re- 
main in Mexico until some time in November, when he embarked 
on one of the Texan vessels for Galveston. He had been in bad 
health at various times during his stay in Mexico, and was handi- 
capped in his negotiations on that account. He died on his way 
to Texas on board ship, November 30, 1840, so we do not have 
the benefit of his official report summing up the results of his 
mission, or giving suggestions for the future conduct of Texas. 
His reports to the Texas authorities were full, however, and make 
plain the chief Mexican traits of double dealing and procrastina- 
tion. The following letter from Pakenham to Treat on the eve 
of his departure for Texas gives a summary from an impartial 
witness of the main facts connected with Treat’s mission: 


The Passport issued in conformity with your request accom- 
panied Senor Caniedo’s note; but you will perceive that he declines 
to enter into the explanation solicited by you respecting the trans- 
actions connected with your Mission, the fruitless issue of which 
he attributes to your not having confined your propositions to the 
basis originally put forth by this Government viz: “That Mexico 
would not consent to relinquish the sovereignty of the Territory 
of Texas.” 

It is true that in Senor Cafiedo’s letter of the 11th. Decr. 1839, 
a copy of which I transmitted at the time to Gen. Hamilton, and 
of the contents of which you are also informed, the non-alienation 
of sovereignty was stated to be an indispensable condition to any 
arrangement: but it is no less true that the introductory propo- 
sitions, presented by you on the 23rd. March last, went directly 
to solicit the recognition of the independence of Texas, with such 
boundaries as might hereafter be agreed upon—that this propo- 
sition, so far from having been at once rejected by the Mexican 
Government as inadmissable, was referred to the Council of State, 
where the whole question with regard to Texas was made the sub- 
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ject of more than one anxious discussion—and finally that in 
conformity with the resolution of the Council the correspondence 
which had passed between Senor Cafiedo and myself, relative to 
your Mission and the proposition presented by you, were submitted 
to the consideration of the Congress, where, however, the matter 
appears to have remained altogether unnoticed. 

[t is therefore certain that the propositions submitted by you, 
although not confined to the basis originally announced by Sefior 
Caiiedo, were to all intents and purposes entertained by the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and not, as Sefor Canedo would 
wish to have it inferred, rejected in limine because they went be- 
yond the basis at first propounded by the Mexican Government.*® 


The news of the failure of Treat’s mission came early in De- 
cember, and President Lamar recommended to Congress the pro- 
vision for a force sufficient to compel Mexico to acknowledge the 
independence of Texas. In the House a resolution was passed 
instructing the committee on military affairs to inquire into 
the expediency of authorizing the President to raise and equip 
five thousand men to invade Mexico and compel her to recognize 
independence. The men were to equip themselves and to have the 
spoils which they might take, and each was to be entitled to a 
league and labor of land, and further pay in land which might be 
taken on the west side of the Rio Grande.®® On December 5 the 
Senate sent word that they had appointed a committee to act with 
the House committee to consider the expediency of a war with 
Mexico. 

At this juncture President Lamar became seriously ill, and on 
December 12 he petitioned Congress for and received leave of 
absence to go to New Orleans for treatment. David G. Burnet, 
the Vice-President, became Acting-President, and continued to 
urge preparations for an offensive against Mexico. On December 
19 he sent to Congress the information that Treat had died on 
his way to Texas, and that the mission had failed. In spite of the 
efforts of Burnet to secure the co-operation of Congress, nothing 
was done save to authorize the employing of three companies of 
spies.°° On January 12, 1841, a select committee of the House 
brought in a report pointing out the poverty of the Republic, and 
advising against offensive war against Mexico. At the same time, 


“Tbid., II, 724. 
°5 Tex. Cong., 1 Sess., House Journal, 181-182. 
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they advised that Texas be put in a state of defense against in- 
vasion.*t The whole matter ended by the two Houses failing to 
agree on the appropriation bill for the regular army, so even that 
) instrument of defense was left without means of support, and was 
shortly after disbanded. 
(To be concluded.) 


“Ibid., 473. 
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THE HAYES ADMINISTRATION AND MEXICO! 
WILLIAM RAY LEWIS 


On March 4, 1877, Hayes succeeded Grant as President of the 
United States, elected by a slight and uncertain majority. His 
inauguration at Washington occurred just thirty days after Por- 
firio Diaz had assumed charge in Mexico City by right of success- 
ful revolution against Lerdo, and ascendency over Iglesias, a coun- 
ter aspirant. The two or three years ensuing were years of great 
upheaval and unrest in the border states of Mexico, pending the 
firm establishment of Diaz. They were years also of a peculiar 
weakness and indecision at Washington, due to the bitterly con- 
tested election and numerous factional intrigues. Consequently, 
the documents of this period tell of a most turbulent state of 
affairs between the two countries, and a season of border troubles 
similar to that more recent “reign of terror’ along the Rio Grande, 
during the first term of Woodrow Wilson. 


The Situation in 1877 


President Hayes, in his first annual message, referred to “dis- 
turbances along the Rio Grande,” and to “lawless incursions into 
our territory by armed bands from the Mexican side of the line 
for the purpose of robbery,” stating that such had been of fre- 
quent occurrence and that in spite of the most vigilant efforts of 
our commanding forces, the marauders had generally succeeded in 
escaping into Mexico with their plunder.2 At this time John W. 
Foster, then Minister to Mexico, wrote a letter to the state depart- 
ment in Washington, in which he told of “a series of raids into 
Texas from Mexico, resulting in murders, arson, plundering of 
Government Post Offices and Custom Houses, robberies and other 
outlawry.* 


‘This paper was prepared in the Seminar of Professor Thomas Maitland 
Marshall, at the University of Colorado. 

2Message from the President of the United States to the Two Houses 
of Congress at the Commencement of the second Session of the forty-fifth 
Congress with the Reports of the Heads of Departments and Selections 
from accompanying Documents, 1877-1878, pp. 16-17. Hereinafter cited 
as Mess. & Docs. 


‘Foster to Evarts, April 24, 1877, H. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong. 2 
Sess., I, 402. 
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To this same session of Congress, William Everts, Secretary of 
War, made the statement that in consequence of this state of things, 
the people in that portion of Texas bordering on the Rio Grande 
had suffered greatly and had with great reason, complained to his 
department for protection. The picture is made more graphic in 
his letter to Foster, written about the same time in his official 
correspondence: “The continual harassing and apparently cease- 
less turmoil—on our otherwise peaceful borders by these maraud- 
ing bands of Mexicans which crossing secretly and in the darkness 
of the night from their own territory, emerge upon the farms 
and fields of American citizens, carrying perpetual alarm and 
dread.”® 

Before going further with the list of our own aggravations, it 
is only fair to cite references also to certain grievances held by 
Mexicans, which afforded some ground for retaliation, even aside 
from the crossing of the border by our troops under General Ord. 
President Diaz, very soon after coming into power, and about the 
time he borrowed three hundred thousand dollars with which to 
make good an installment of the claims award to the United States, 
referred the state department at Washington to the fact that there 
had been also, “Indian raids from the American Reservation in 
New Mexico into Chihuahua,” also to alleged cattle stealing by 
bands organized in Texas.° These charges Foster replied to by 
asserting that the Indians in question had not returned to the 
United States, having rather abandoned their citizenship, or else 
never having owned allegiance. 

There was, however, one episode on the Texas side of the line 
in 187%, which would seem to show that Mexican rights were 
trampled upon and Mexican blood shed at the hands of Americans. 
This was the Salt War, which took place in El Paso County, the 
trouble lasting from September until December. This war was in 
the nature of a personal feud, growing out of certain Texans in- 
terfering with Mexican rights to the free use of salt from the 
Guadalupe Salt Lakes, ninety miles east of San Elizaro. Louis 
Cardis, a popular Mexican leader, was killed by Charles H. Howard, 
who, with the county judge and justice of peace, was seeking to 


‘Sec. of War, Rept., in Mess. & Docs., 1877-1878, pp. 373-374. 

*Evarts to Foster, September 20, 1878, H. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 
3 Sess., I, 612. 

"Foster to Evarts, September 7, 1878, /bid., I, 593. 
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bluff the Mexicans out of their treaty-given rights. It would 
seem that Mexican sympathies had found redress in the fact that 
Howard and several of his associates were shot later by a mob of 
the Mexican populace. But such an incident furnished the Mexi- 
can press with a subject for “righteous indignation.” 
Taken as a whole, it appears that the grievances of United States 
citizens far outweighed those of Mexicans. Perhaps the exact 
number of Americans slain at the hands of Mexican outlaws and 
accomplices will never be known, but it was so large as to prompt 
and to justify the most serious consideration on the part of the 
Hayes administration. One of the most notorious and most un- 
justifiable cases of murder was that of Walter Henry, an in- 
offensive and law-abiding citizen, on his way to Saltillo,—treacher- 
ously killed while asleep under one of his baggage carts, and robbed 
of his goods. Again, “Three Mexican criminals—committed a 
murder near Hidalgo, Texas, and evaded the officers by hiding 
in the region of Matamoras.”® About the same time, W. Berry, 
and his servant, Juan Diaz, were murdered in the Mexican judicial 
district of the Rio Grande.1? Another typical raid was that of a 
band of Mexicans crossing the Rio Grande at Rio Grande City, 
breaking the jail, releasing two prisoners, and wounding the jailer, 
' 
| 





his wife and the city attorney. 

To make the situation more serious, it was proven that the 
Mexican state and federal authorities were often implicated in 
these crimes. General Ord—and the civil authorities—asserted | 
that they had undoubted evidence that the Kickapoos who par- i 
ticipated in the most violent and havoc-working raids in Texas, 
were both harbored by and confederated with Mexican authori- 
ties... The officer in command of the Mexican troops at Piedras 
Niegras was reported officially to be not merely cognizant of the 
repeated thefts of American cattle, but was positively protecting 
the raiders, furnishing them with arms, and on one occasion re- 
ceiving a large portion of the booty so obtained.** The facts and 


ie 


TH. H. Bancroft, North Mexican States and Tevzas, II, 519. 
SEvarts to Foster, September 11, 1878, H. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 
Sess., I, 603-604. 
*General Ord, Rept., in Mess. € Docs., 1877-1878, p. 314. 
“Evarts to Foster, August 13, 1878. H. Ea. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 
3 Sess., I, 573. 

“Foster to Evarts, September 7, 1878, Jbid., I, 593. 

“Evarts to Foster, September 20, 1878, Ibid., I, 612. 
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evidence discovered in the murder of Henry tended to implicate 
the customs officer at Piedras Niegras.?* 

In addition te those perils from raiders and murderers crossing 
the border into Texas, and waylaying our travelers in Mexico, an- 
other festering menace was that of the formation of bands of 
revolutionists and the fomentation in the border counties of these 
bands among themselves. These revolutionaries had centers at 
Eagle Pass, at Laredo and at six large ranches on the Texas side.** 
They were bent upon swooping over into Mexico and undertaking 
the overthrow of Diaz. On several occasions they crossed in large 
numbers, but were defeated and chased back and dispersed on 
Texas soil, in open violation of the treaty with the United States.?® 
Something of the dimensions of this menace may be seen in the 
fact that in some instances the revolutionists numbered as high as 
three hundred men. These bands were organized in full view of 
the Texans, whose life and property were being continually out- 
raged.*® 

These revolutionary leaders even purchased supplies in New 
York, twelve thousand dollars in one deal changing hands through 
a New York broker, and one thousand rifles and much ammunition 
being delivered through New York by way of Austin..* On May 
25, 1877, one of these bands crossed the frontier, robbing travelers, 
kidnaping hostages, outraging women and children, both Mexican 
and American, and for twelve days destroying fields of grain. The 
terrorists were described as being “All the vagabonds of the neigh- 
bodhood of Laredo, all those criminals who, being unable to live 
in Mexico, desired to aid in the organization of a government which, 
when established, would grant them immunity from punishment.” 
The president of the ayuntamiento of Nuevo Laredo reported that 
the rebels, including Garza, Hayos, Salinos, and others, were well 
known cattle thieves.1* The documents point to similar multi- 


*Evarts to Foster, September 14, 1878. bid., I, 606. 

*“Zamacoma to Evarts, July 31, 1878, Ibid., I, 679-682. 

“Evarts to Foster, June 21, 1877, H. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 
2 Sess., I, 413. 


“Cuellar to Evarts, May 3, 1878, H. Hx. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 3 
Sess., I, 674. 


“Zamacoma to Evarts, July 31, 1878, [bid., I, 679. 
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plied outrages committed by Mexicans in Arizona as well as in 
Texas and New Mexico.’® 

There were still other sources of aggravation. The evasion of 
promises by the Mexican authorities, and the putting off of reme- 
dial action until “Mafana,” was a continual source of exasperation 
to the United States officials.2° An application for citizenship, by 
one Augustus Somner, an American, was suspended for sixteen 
months.*?_ Mexican cunning and disregard of justice may be seen 
in the example of a jury, which acquitted a man for the reason 
that only two witnesses swore that they saw him commit the mur- 
der, while the defense brought in ten men who swore that they did 
not see him. There are many cases on record in which our 
officials were assaulted or insulted. The United States consul at 
Acapulco was once fired upon while on a vessel in the harbor, and 
although he was “not hit, he was exposed to great humiliation and 
peril.”** A comparison of times and events is difficult, but it may 
be safely concluded that the state of affairs on the border in 1877 
yas fully as critical as it was in 1913. 


FRENDLY ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


On June 1, 1877, the United States Secretary of War issued an 
official order to the border troops under General Ord to cross the 
border if necessary to punish bandits and to recover property, in 
view of the growing boldness of the outlaws. This order was 
greeted by the entire Mexican press with great protest and de- 
nunciation, as an insult to Mexican sovereigntv.?* There seems, 
however, to be little evidence that action taken by the United 
States government was anything more than that of friendly meas- 
ures toward protection and relief. In President Lerdo’s time, 
American troops had crossed the border more than once, in hot 
pursuit of raiders, always causing a similar protest.** The report 
of Secretary Evarts in 1878 states that United States troops had 

“Evarts to Zamacoma, May 8, 1878, Ibid., 675. 

Foster to Evarts, November 29, 1878, H. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 46 Cong., 
2 Sess., I, 734. 

"Foster to Evarts, September 20, 1878, H. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 
3 Sess., I, 613. 

“Evarts to Foster, July 3, 1877, H. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 2 
Sess., I, 419. 
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been engaged in the enforcing of neutrality laws by preventing the 
crossing of our border by organized bands of revolutionists and 
raiders trom Mexico. His entire report is strong evidence of the 
sincerity of the United States in its claim that the order of June 
1 was for protection and not aggression.*° 

President Hayes, in his second annual message, explained that 
General Ord had been directed to co-operate with Mexican authori- 
ties, and to be careful against giving offense to Mexico, so far as 
possible and yet put an end to invasion of our own territory by 
those lawless bands. He contrasted the nature of our armies cross- 
ing their border for punishment only, and that of the marauders 
from the Mexican side in their deliberate and terrorizing work of 
devastation, stating that our troops were to cross the border only 
when the Mexican forces were unable to reach the scene of the 
trouble. He declared that both the Diaz and Lerdo governments 
had assured the United States of their having both the disposition 
and the power to prevent and to punish such invasions and depre- 
dations.2® Secretary Evarts, however, seems to have developed 
grave doubts as to this when he wrote in 1877: “These incursions 
cannot be stopped so long as the government of Mexico is either 
unable or unwilling to punish the marauders and the United States 
is prevented from crossing the border in pursuit.” He further de- 
clared that Mexico had not been able to keep upon her frontier a 
force able and disposed to prevent the raids, or to punish the 
raiders upon their return with booty.**  Evarts interpreted the 
order of June 1 more explicitly by stating that General Ord was 
“to follow marauders either when the troops are in sight of them, 
or upon a fresh trail, across the Rio Grande and until they are 
overtaken and punished and the stolen property recovered. When- 
ever Mexican troops are present and prepared to intercept retreat- 
ing raiders he is to leave the performance of that duty to them.” 
Evarts also reported himself as being glad that, although the bor- 
der had several times been crossed, in pursuance of the order, 
friendly relations of the two countries had not been disturbed. 
The secretary of state explained the order in a similar manner, 
and declared that no American force had ever gone over the Rio 


*Sec. of War, Rept., in Mess. & Docs., 1877-1878, pp. 314-319. 
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Grande except in pursuit of the raiders who had invaded the soil 
of the United States and were escaping with booty.** 

As to measures taken by the government, it was asserted by 
tl« state department that no effective step had ever been taken 
on the part of Mexico to check the raids, and that the United 
States, instead of receiving redress, had encountered always only 
delays, denials, and postponements at the capital of Mexico, while 
in the disturbed localities officers had met with active opposition 
in any attempt to enforce law and order.*® 

A fair example of the inefficiency of officers in the North Mex- 
ican army is set forth in the letter received by General Ord from 
a Mexican sub-commander, stating that “although animated with 
the best desires to be in accord with the civil and military authori- 
ties of the United States, yet the commander does not know where 
the Lipan marauders may be found; that he is actually indisposed 
(ill) at present, so that his condition prevents immediate action, 
but that, he believes many days will not pass before he recovers 
health and will occupy himself to commence with you the punish- 
ment of the said Lipans.” It will be readily seen that before 
“many days,” in such a matter as the chasing of bandits, time 
for action would be long past. 

Another friendly measure taken by the Hayes administration 
was the great strengthening of the military posts in the south- 
west, at San Antonio, at Fort Brown, at Ringgold, and Fort Duncan, 
all of which occupied strategic position commanding the crossings 
of the Rio Grande. At San Antonio, an appropriation of $100,000 
was used during 1878 in the erection of a building 624 feet square, 
enclosing a courtyard 558 feet square, this for a quartermaster’s 


depot and the storage of large quantities of supplies.*° 
War THREATENED IN 1878 


Bancroft says of the situation in 1878: “War in fact seemed 
imminent, there is little doubt that Foster would have fomented 
hostilities if he could, and President Hayes did not seem averse 
to such a course.’*! A perusal of then current newspapers of 


*Evarts to Foster, August 13, 1878, H. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 
3 Sess., I, 572-574. 

Tbid., I, 573. 

*Sec. of War, Rept., in Mess. & Docs., 1877-1878, p. 280. 
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Mexico City might verify this assertion as also some of the docu- 
ments sent out by that government which decried the order of 
June 1 as a new invasion of Mexican territory.” 

Was war seriously threatened by the United States Government, 
and if so, by what persons and classes, and for what purposes ? 

President Diaz responded to the popular clamor in Mexico City 
against the order of June 1 by issuing a counter order to his 
army of the north to “Repel with force any invasion of Mexican 
marauders.** This, if carried out, would inevitably have resulted 
in war. But because of a straightened treasury, and internal 
revolution nearer Mexico City, Diaz was utterly unable to carry 
out the order even if he ever intended to do so. As it was, the 
tone of the threat seems to have strengthened him greatly in the 
affection of the Mexican people. 

But there were other and more serious steps taken by Mexico 
than that of the bluff military order. In one instance Diaz forces 
crossed the American border in pursuit of Revolutionary forces.** 
A statute was enacted whereby the United States citizens were 
prohibited from owning land in Mexico. A little later this was 
extended to include title to mining properties.** Furthermore, all 
proposed railroad connections between the two countries were 
officially discouraged.*® In a number of cases, diplomatic inter- 
vention was denied.*7 The Mexican department of state kept on 
tantalizing Foster and Evarts with offers to stake all hopes for 
law and order on the plan for the extradition of offenders, a plan 
which had long been proven unavailing. Sefor Mata, at this 
juncture, resigned his post at Washington, professing disgust over 
the attitude of our government in delaying recognition of the Diaz 
administration, and stating that he had little hope for a peaceful 
settlement. 

An effort toward making a treaty at this time was finally re- 
jected by Diaz because of the long delay of our government in 
tendering him recognition. This, indeed, gave Mexico a plausible 

“Foster, Diplomatic Memoirs, I, 90. 
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ground for protest, as a year had elapsed since other powers had 
recognized his régime. Vallarta, the Mexican foreign minister, in 
an interview with Foster, charged the Hayes administration with 
a departure from the former policy of the United States in not 
recognizing Diaz, and declared also that he had private advices 
trom Washington to the effect that a scheme was being concocted 
for the annexation by the United States of the north Mexican 
states. He charged that the order to General Ord was a step 
toward this, stating that an outright declaration of war against 
Mexico would have been much more honorable and considerate. 
Foster answered this insinuation of Vallarta by saying that the 
United States was waiting to recognize Diaz only until assured 
that his election was approved by the Mexican people and that 
his administration possessed stability and a disposition to comply 
with treaty regulations. He insisted that his government would 
recognize Diaz as soon as he proved able to settle the border 
troubles.** 

The winter of 1877-1878 dragged through without the expected 
open clash of United States and Mexican troops, but Foster states 
that there was indescribable intensity of feeling in Mexico, and a 
general belief that the United States sought either to absorb and 
exterminate all Mexico or at least to annex her northern states, 
and every move of the United States was interpreted as a delib- 
erate step in that direction. Foster admits that there was some 
foundation for the charge, pointing to a desire on the part of the 
faction at Washington to unify the administration and reconcile 
Tilden adherents by a war of conquest and the possible annexation 
of Mexican border territory. It is likely that President Hayes 
was influenced by this element about him to the point of delaying 
recognition of Diaz. But it is extremely doubtful whether he had 
any part whatsoever in the dispatching of Vallejo and Frisbe to 
Mexico City. It is certain that there were many Washington per- 
sons in the secret, and that these two gentlemen were empowered 
in some unofficial way. 

Foster was called to Washington in January, 1878, having long 
desired to present in person the situation in Mexico and the merits 
of the Diaz régime as deserving of recognition. It was doubtless 


Foster to Evarts, June 20, 1877, H. Ea. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 2 
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largely through this visit that the intriguing faction in Washington 
was broken up. On April 11, he returned to Mexico City announc- 
ing the official recognition of Diaz, which act served toward the 
settling, temporarily, of Mexican agitation, and for a little time 
great cordiality prevailed. But in the summer of 1878 another 
revolution broke out in Mexico and consequent border troubles 
again stirred up a suspicion on the part of both countries. On 
September 15, Foster retired from a public gathering in honor 
of the anniversary of Mexican independence, because of a poem’s 
being recited which he considered insulting to his government. 
This seems to be the only ground upon which Bancroft cov!d charge 
that Foster desired war. With great haste, however, Mexican 
authorities apologized to him for this poem, which had been de- 
claimed by a radical agitator, without having had a place on the 
program as planned. Border conditions grew worse, however, and 
in October Foster reported to Washington his belief that the sit- 


uation would end in war.*® 


A Stupy oF Borper TERRAIN 


After a visit to the frontier along the Rio Grande, Foster wrote 
of the “wildness of the border country” as the primary source of 
all the trouble, because of its extreme handicap to army operations, 
and the chance it gave Mexican soldiers to desert their own troops 
and escape across the border uncaught. It is a fact all the more 
emphasized by recent troubles that disadvantages of terrain, to use 
2 military term, have ever been the chief barrier to law and order 
there. 

The Rio Grande frontier is, roughly speaking, divided into three 
sections, namely, the lowlands, the cafons, and the high, rugged 
mountains. Each of these is possessed of its own peculiar diffi- 
culties in the way of effect in border patrol.*° The lowlands along 
the lower Rio Grande are fringed with lagoons and great, marshy 
swamps, all of which are breeding places of fever and plague. In 
the days before the advent of army sanitation the maintenance of 
forces there on either side of the line was a thing next to impos- 
sible. Chief Engineer Humphreys, writing in 1877, made refer- 
ence to “these unhealthy marshes” as a great detriment to the 


“Foster, Diplomatic Memoirs, I, 90-92. 
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health of the garrison, explaining that the lagoons filled with 
water at each overflow of its banks by the river. He pointed out, 
furthermore, that the “frequent changes continually taking place 
in the channel of the Rio Grande, the friable nature of the banks 
of the stream, and the encroachments of the river upon its banks” 
made it very difficult to plan the construction of a permanent fort.*! 

The topography of the central Rio Grande may be described as 
one vast waste of canons, gorges, chasms and countless arroyos, 
both slong the river «end its many tributaries for several miles 
each way, all of them bounded by cafion walls rising abruptly in 
places to as high as one thousand feet. The river channels are 
choked by sandbars, difficult to bridge during the rainy season be- 
cause of shifting beds of quicksand. Spasdomic rainfall results 
in sudden floods from the catchment areas, filling washes and 
arroyos, and carrying quick destruction to those who chance to be 
crossing. In this region the mesas and buttes are barren, rocky 
wastes, with basins and high tablelands almost void of vegetation. 
The country for miles on each side of the river offers to the visitor 
poison wells, alkali sinks, conglomerate beds of clay and lava- 
capped sandstone,—haunted by snakes, tarantulas, and beasts of 
prey. There are stretches of blinding salt marshes and dazzling, 
parched adobe which render camp life there extremely undesirable 
and prevent any movement of troops, either on foot or horseback. 
There were no railroads in those days, and no wagon roads even 
for hundreds of miles at a stretch, and disorders prevailed, as a 
rule, in direct ratio with the lack of good roads.# 

Further westward the border is mapped out through high, rugged 
mountains, with unexplored wildernesses, lost rivers, gigantic 
caves, deep fissures, and underground passages affording no end of 
strongholds in which to hide. General Ord referred to an oak tim- 
ber seven miles above San Felipe, in which Areola, a noted bandit, 
“terror of all parties,” with thirty men was wont to take refuge. 
Ord declared that, at that time, there were no more than two hun- 
dred regular soldiers between Fort Clarke and Saltillo.*®? Even 


“Humphreys, Rept., in H. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 2 Sess., ITI, 
473-476. 

“United States Geological Survey, 12th Ann. Rept., 1890-1891, Part II, 
Irrigation, 240-290. 

“Ord to Shafter, June 4, 1878, H. Ex. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 3 
Sess., I, 416. 
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minor disadvantages of terrain have been cited as the defeat of 
many an army. A true history of the Rio Grande border troubles 
must embody a keen appreciation of the difficulties in chasing ban- 
dits and outlaws who were, on their part, familiar with every square 
mile of the ground. The wisdom of both governments in the 
building of highways there is manifest, for such alone will over- 
come the main handicap. 


THE GROWING STRENGTH oF DIAz 


Early in 1878, President Diaz, in announcing his policy toward 
the United States, declared himself to be “resolved to act with 
full justice, and animated by a friendly spirit, although decided 
at the same time to admit nothing which would wound the dig- 
nity of Mexico.44 This statement is representative of all his 
official utterances and executive dealings with the Hayes admin- 
istration. Anyone familiar with the temperament of the Mexican 
people will understand the defiant note in his expressions. But 
this must be interpreted in the light of his actual deeds, such as 
the borrowing of a very large sum of money, at a high rate of 
interest, in order to meet promptly an installment due the United 
States on the Claims Award, and especially his offering to pay 
this in the name of the Lerdo administration, to avoid diplomatic 
embarrassment. We might cite also his patient waiting for official 
recognition, his prompt apology for the “poem” of September 15, 
1878, and his various steps towards mastering the border 
situation, taken just as rapidly as internal conditions in Mexico 
allowed. 

Tension between the two countries remained high all through 
1878 and well into 1879. The Hayes administration declined to 
withdraw the crder of June 1, 1877, until in 1880. But little 
by little the frontier became better guarded, and no open conflict 
of the federal forces ever occurred, As time passed and all counter- 
revolutions against Diaz broke down, he was enabled more and 
more to grip the reins of power, and to enforce law and order in 
the north Mexican states. Largely due to his own native tact and 
good judgment, and to his firm stand in international affairs, his 
nation grew rapidly in the esteem of the world powers and large 
foreign capital became interested in the development of her re- 


“Diaz, Address, in H. Ha. Docs., For. Rel., 45 Cong., 3 Sess., I, 527-528. 
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sources. Being of native descent, Diaz represented the best Mex- 
ican traditions and was able to hold to an advanced and liberal 
policy and to keep his republic in the path of progress.*® 

By the close of 1878, General Ord reported the ousting of cer- 
tain unfaithful public servants in the northern states and judicial 
districts and their replacement by men who were disposed to re- 
spect the orders of President Diaz. More prompt action against 
the raiders led to a gradual decrease in offenses along the Rio 
Grande. Late in 1879, Foster visited Matamoras while on his 
tour of Mexico, and great “hospitality and cordial expression of 
feeling toward the United States” was extended to him. Foster 
offers as evidence that the feeling of hostility had by that time 
dwindled away, the fact that even General Ord attended the fes- 
tivities given at Matamoras by the Mexican authorities, and that 
Ord, as well as himself, was warmly welcomed.*® By 1880, the 
consul of La Paz was able to report an increased trade in the way 
of imports such as flour, lard and rice from the United States, 
and that San Francisco companies were commencing operations 
in his province.** A similar report came also from Mazatlan.*® 
And Consul Lespinasse of the province of Merido and Progreso 
stated that the consumption of American canned goods was in- 
creasing daily.*? 

We may conclude that President Diaz was, throughout his long 
administration, friendly to the United States. Even during the 
first trying period each and every diplomatic question arising with 
the sister republic was settled peaceably, satisfactorily, and in the 
spirit of true international friendship. It was largely due to his 
own growing power in all Mexico that the Hayes administration 
was spared even a much more lasting and complicated state of 
affairs, and indeed from a war which, at that time, and actuated 
by an inferior motive, on the part of an unworthy faction at 
Washington, might have proved a lasting blot on the fair page of 
the United States’s foreign policy. 

It must be concluded also that President Hayes and his admin- 


“Hale, Merico, 399. 

“Foster, Diplomatic Memoirs, I, 135. 

“Turner, Rept., in H. Ex. Docs., Commercial Relations, 45 Cong., 3 Sess., 
XVIII, 955. 

Kelton, Rept., Jbid., XVIII, 970. 

“Lespinasse, Rept., Ibid., XVIII, 975. 
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istration were entirely friendly and sincere in their dealings with 
Mexico. There appears nothing in all the documents having to 
ac with foreign relations, military affairs, commerce or any phase 
whatever of the home or foreign policy that would justify the as- 
sertions of Bancroft that “Foster would have fomented hostilities,— 
and that even President Hayes was not averse to such a course.””°° 
In his message of 1879 Hayes stated that “through the judicious 
and energetic action of the military commanders of the two na- 
tious on each side of the Rio Grande, under instructions of their 
respective governments, raids and depredations have greatly de- 
creased.”°' He added that the third installment of the Claims 
award had been duly paid, and that the “satisfactory” situation led 
him to anticipate an expansion of our trade with Mexico and co-op- 
eration in developing the resources of that country. Again in 1880, 
in his last message to Congress, he paid tribute to the efficiency of 
the co-operative border patrol, relating how a band of outlaws, 
under the command of Chief Victorio, had disturbed the peace of 
the border with a “savage foray,’ but that by the combined and 
harmonious action of the military forces the band had been broken 
up and substantially destroyed.“ By that time several important 
railway building enterprises were on foot, and much United States 
capital was invested south of the Rio Grande. A strong chain of 
forts and garrisons had been forged along the Texas frontier and 
there was some improvement in the main highways. So far as 
can be gathered from the records there was no activity on the part 
of the United States Navy along the coast of Texas or Mexico, and 
but little attention was paid to the upbuilding of a Gulf fleet. 


°H. H. Bancroft, History of Meaico, II, 446. 
‘Mess. and Docs., 1878-1880, p. 14. 
27bid., 12. 
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MINUTES OF THE AYUNTAMIENTO OF SAN FELIPE 
DE AUSTIN, 1828-1832 


XII 
EDITED BY EUGENE C. BARKER 


In the Town of San Felipe de Austin 4th July 1831. The 
Ayuntamto. of this jurisdiction this day met in regular session 
present the folowing members F. W. Johnson prest. W. C. White 
Ist Regidor P. D. McNeil 3d Regidor and R. M. Williamson Sin- 
dico procurador. Absent Randall Jones 2d Regidor and Wm. Rob- 
inson 4th Regidor. the acts of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 

The report of the committee appointed to draw up an ordinance 
regulating the Municipal Surveying Department, was read and 
approved and the ordinance ordered to be published (for which 
see Book of ordinances pages —) and so much of the ordinance 
of 5th July 1830 as may be contrary to the provisions of this are 
hereby repealed. 

On motion of R. M. Williamson Sindico procurador, ordered 
that Walter C. White Regidor be instructed and authorized to col- 
lect the amount due the Municipality on town lots in this Town. 

On motion of the president the subject of the situation of the 
children of John Jones, who have been left by their parents in a 
helpless and starving condition was taken up and discussed and 
the Ayuntamto ordered that the treasurer be authorized to min- 
ister to their present wants and necessity from the municipal funds 
and until something can be done for their permanent support. 

On motion of the prest. ordered that the Comisarios of the dif- 
ferent precincts in the Municipality be required from their own 
observations and knowledge, and also on a report made to them 
by the sindicos of said precincts [p. 23] to make and transmit 
monthly to the Alcalde of the jurisdiction a report of all doctors, 
merchants, venders of Merchandise and retailers of liquor within 
their respective precincts, and all those who in any way exercise 
such professions or sell goods without having obtained a licence 


in conformity with the laws. 
Ordered that Doctors S. B. Walls and C. G. Cox be fined each 
$25 for a breach of the municipal ordinances by practising medi- 
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cine without having previously obtained a licence agreeably to 
said ordinances and also for a non compliance with the order of 
the Ayto. to present themselves before the body at this session. 

Ordered that James Whiteside and Jonathan C. Peyton be fined 
each $5 for failing to comply with the provissions of the ordinances, 
regulating Tavern keepers, and also for a non compliance with 
the order of last meeting. 

The report of the Committee appointed to draft rules and regu- 
lations for the government of the patrol guard, was read and 
adopted. 

The petition of Asa Brigham praying for special privilege to 
collect for ferriage, at the ferry kept by him at Brazoria an amount 
equivalent to the former rates of ferriage to compensate him for 
his trouble and expence, was read and rejected on the ground of 
its being inadmissible to alter the present rates of ferriage to suit 
the special convenience of any particular person and to avoid a 
number of petitions from other ferries on the same subject. 

The petition of John Peterson praying to be released from the 
effects of the order of this body by which he is prevented from 
receiving land as a colonist was read, [p. 24] in connection with 
the evidence of character presented by him, and was admitted, and 
the body ordered that the Empresario 8. F. Austin be notified 
thereof in order that the said Peterson may obtain his land as a 
settler. A written application of Wm. T. Austin for a licence to 
keep a public house at Brazoria was admitted and the licence or- 
cered to be issued. 

A petition of Stephen Richardson praying that a title for Lot 
No. 565 purchased by him be made to Henry Cheves and Thomas 
Gay—prayer admitted and title ordered to be made. 

On Motion of the Prest. ordered by a unanimous resolution of 
the body that the amt. of tax due and arising from Town and 
out Lots in this Town, and also the amount due and arrising from 
the ferry at this place shall be peculiarly and specially appropriated 
to the payt. of the claims due by the Ayunto. and on which the 
body has passed special resolutions, a list of which the secretary 
is ordered to furnish the prest. for his information and govern- 
ment. And further that no claims, orders, drafts, etc. shall be 
accepted by the treasurer or tax gatherers as set offs or in payt. 
of Taxes which will be due under the provissions of the Municipa) 
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ordinance and by virtue of law No. 180 as the amt. arrising from 
that tax is to be appropriated solely to the purposes expressed ir 
said law. The body then ordered an extra meeting on Monday 
the 18th inst and adjourned to that day. 

[p. 25] In the Town of San Felipe de Austin 5th Septembr 
1831. The Ayuntamto. this day met in regular session, present 
F. W. Johnson Alcalde W. C. White 1st Regidor Randall Jones 
2u Regidor and R M. Williamson Sindico procurador. The acts 
of the session of 4th July were read and approved as the extra 
meeting of the 18th July and regular meeting of 1st August did 
not take place on account of the members failing to attend. 

The following appointments were then made by the body for 
Surveyors of the different Municipal surveying districts, on the 
petitions presented by the applicants and the evidence of their 
qualifications. 

Thomas H. Borden, Municipal Surveyor of district Number 1. 

John P. Borden, Municipal Surveyor of district Number 4. 

Byrd Lockhart, Municipal Surveyor of district No. 3. 

Horacio Chrisman and Saml P. Browne, Municipal Surveyors 
of District No. 2. 

Gail Borden jr. Municipal Surveyor of district No. 5. 

S. C. Hirams, Municipal Surveyor of district No. 7. 

A letter from Henry Smith praying for the appointment of 
Municipal Surveyor of district No. 6 was deferred on account of 
his having failed to comply with the requisition of furnisihng the 
body evidence of his capacity. 

[; 26] A petition from the Citizens of Harrisburg praying 
for the appointment of Frederick Rankin John W Moore and 
John W. Litle as commissrs to lay off a road from Harrisburg 
to New Kentucky and the Lake Settlement prayer granted and 
the report ordered to be made first Monday in Novembr next. 

A petition of Robert Peebles praying that the title for out lots 
numbers 13, 44, and 46 purchased by him from the Ayunto. may 
be made to James B. Miller to whom he has sold them, prayer 
granted and title order to be made to said Miller in conformity 
with a former order of this body, authorising the title to issue to 
said Peebles. 

On motion of the president it was ordered that Stephen F. 
Austin, F. W. Johnson, and William Williamson be appointed a 
Committee to draft a plan of Town house or Municipal Hall and 
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a Jail—The Court House to be at least 50 ft long and 20 feet 
wide and one and a half story high. 

A petition of William Williamson praying that the right to 
Town lots No. 87 and 112 which were formerly purchased by 
John Montgomery and Patrick Green be transferred and vested 
in him by virtue and on account of his having purchased said 
lots. Which petition was granted and the body further allowed 
the sd. Williamson until the first of March 1832 to improve the 
said lots in. The title to issue to him as soon as they may be 
improved if done prior to sd. 1st March next. The plan of a 
patrol law as drawn up by the Committee appointed for that pur- 
pose was read and [p. 27] approved and it was ordered to be en- 
grossed in the Book of Ordinances (for which see said Book 
pages —) 

A petition of Wm. Cooper was presented and read in which he 
prays that a certain league of land granted to the late Benj Eaton 
be by the body declared as forfeited for the want of improvement 
rejected by the body on account of the time allowed by law for 
the improvement of the land not having expired. 

An account presented by L. F. Farley for boarding Spinks re- 
jected for want of proper vouchers. 

A petition of Oliver Jones praying for a title to certain town 
lots referred to next mecting. 

G. F. Richardson was fined in the sum of seventy-five dollars 
for selling Merchandise and Liquors without a licence. 

Nathl Lynch was fined $112 50/100 for selling Merchandise and 
Liquers without a Licence. 

Luke Lesassier appointed prosecuting attorney for the next 6 
months. 

[p. 28] In the Town of San Felipe de Austin 3d of October 
1831. Ata regular meeting of the Ayuntamto. of this jurisdiction 
the following members were present F. W. Johnson, prest, W. C. 
White 1st Regidor. Randall Jones 2d Regidor P. D. McNeil 3d 
Regidor and Wm. Robinson 4th Regidor absent R. M. Williamson 
Sindico procurador. The session was opened by reading the acts 
of the preceeding sessions which were approved. 

A petition was presented by Moses Cummins praying to be ap- 
pointed Municipal surveyor of surveying district Number 8 and 
the body being satisfied with the evidence of qualifications offered 
by said Cummins appointed him surveyor of said district. 
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A petition from E R Wightman for the appointment of par- 
tition surveyor in District number 5 and recommending Thos J. 
Tone for the same appointment, was presented and read and 
Thomas J. Tone was appointed Municipal Surveyor and author- 
ized to do partition work in sd. district No. 5. 

A claim presented by L. F. Farley for boarding and attendance 
of J. Spinks (a pauper) and after fully discussing the subject in 
its merits the body unanimously resolved that Ten Dollars be paid 
said Farley on his said acct. 

On motion of the prest. it was ordered that William Pettus, 
Walter C. White and Samuel M. Williams be appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the true situation of the unimproved lots in 
this Town and report such as they may deem forfeited, to the 
beay at the next meeting 

[p. 29] Ordered that inasmuch as it has come to the knowledge 
of this body that Thomas Powell has been vending merchandise 
in this jurisdiction without having previously obtained a licence 
in conformity with the provisions of the Municipal ordinance that 
he be fined in conformity with said ordinance in the sum of 
$37 50/100 Thirty seven dollars and four bits. 

A plan for the building of a town house or Municipal hall and 
a jail was submitted and approved ordered that inasmuch as it 
is reported that E. Winston has violated the provissions of the 
Municipal ordinance by vending merchandise in this municipality 
without a licence, that he be notified to show cause to this body 
if any he has at the next meeting why he should not be fined 
agreeably to the provissions of said ordinance—and it is further 
ordered that Randall Jones 2d Regidor be authorized to take the 
deposition of Wm. Little relative to the above fact of the sale, 
and present the same to this body at the next meeting. 

A licence for the sale of dry goods issued in conformity with 
the provissions of the Municipal ordinance to James C. Carr had 
by said Carr been transferred to Henry Cheves to whom the said 
Carr had sold the remaining stock of his goods. The question 
then arose before this body whether or not licences are transfer- 
able, and after considerable discussion the question was put to 
vote and their being two Regidors in favor and two against the 
question the prest. by the ordinance had the right of voting and 
gave the casting vote against the question, whereupon it was or- 
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dered that licences for the sale of Merchandise etc. [p. 30] are 
not transferable 

The subject of the propriety of taking a certain description of 
property in part payment of taxes due and to be collected from 
the inhabitants of this Municipality was discussed whereupon it 
was resolved by the body that good second rate cows and calves 
and good yearling heifers shall be recd from each individual who 
may desire to pay them under such special regulations as may 
hereafter be adopted for collecting the Taxes provided however 
that in no instance shall the amt of property so taken or recd 
exceed two thirds of the whole amount of tax due by such in- 
dividual. And further that the price which is authorized to be 
allowed for such property is 10$ ten dollars for each cow and calf 
as aforesaid and five dollars for each heifer at least one year old. 

The body then took up the subject of the appointment of a 
Collector whose duty it shall be to collect the amt. of Tax due 
and that it shall be the duty of whomsoever may be appointed 
for that purpose to make a correct return of all the amts. which 
he may have collected and recd in payment of taxes as well the 
amount of property as also the amt. of money and deliver them 
to the treasurer of this Municipality in this town on the first day 
of ray next and that he shall give bond and security in the sum 
of Ten thousand dollars for the full and faithful performance of 
his duty as collector and for the delivery of the amt. collected and 
further be subject to such general instructions relative to the col- 
lections as this body may deem expedient to form for his govern- 
ment. [p. 31] And it was further ordered that the collection of 
the taxes for the present year shall be farmed out to the lowest 
bidder on the first day of November next at the office of the 
Alcalde in this town. 

On motion of the president ordered that so much of the plan 
for the building of a town house approved at the meeting on the 
first Monday of last month, as relates to the heighth of said build- 
ing be repealed, and that it be two stories high and further that 
the said building be constructed of brick and agreeably to the plan 
filed in the records of this body. 

And it was further ordered that the plan for a jail as submitted 
be approved and that the building of it be farmed out to the 
Jowest bidder on the first Monday in November next at the office 
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of the Alcalde in this town the undertaker will be bound to give 
bond and sufficient security for the fulfilment of the contract. 

A petition was presented from Dr. C. G. Cox praying the body 
to remit a fine imposed on him for a breach of the Municipal 
regulations which was rejected on the ground that the body has 
not the power of remitting fines (see article 147 of Law No. 37— 
of this state). 

The excuse of Pleasant D. McNeil 3d Regidor for non attend- 
ance being heard was declared by the body good and reasonable. 

[p. 32] In the town of San Felipe de Austin 7th Novr 1831 
At a regular meeting of the avuntamto. in consequence of the sick- 
ness of the Alcalde Walter C. White 1st Regidor presided. present 
R. Jones 2d Regidor William Robinson 4th Regidor and R. M 
Williamson sindico procurador—The acts of the last session were 
read and approved— 

A petition from Nathaniel Lynch praying to be released from 
a fine imposed on him by this body—which was rejected and the 
fine ordered to be collected— 

A petition from the inhabitants of the precinct of Bastrop living 
up on the Colorado praying for a division of the precinct and for 
permission to open a road from the crossing of the San Antonio 
road to this town. the body decided that it was impracticable to 
acceed to the prayer for a divission of the precinct but granted 
the privilege of opening the road. 

A petition from Oliver Jones praying for a title to certain town 
lots Numbers 139-140-141-184-185 and 186 which was granted and 
the title ordered to be made. 

Satisfactory evidence being before the body that E. Winston 
has violated the municipal ordinance by vending merchandise with- 
out a licence, it was ordered by the body that the said E. Winston 
be fined in conformity with said ordinance thirty seven dollars 
and a half. 

Samuel C. Haddy, Martin Allen and Isaac Best were appointed 
commissioners to open a road from this town to the prairie on 


the opposite side of the river. 

The body then entered into the discussion of the approaching 
election and the propriety of augmenting the number of electoral 
assemblies in the municipality for the convenience of the inhabit- 
ants, and [p. 331 also the number of members necessary for the 
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Ayuntamto. of the next year in conformity with the population 
of the jurisdiction, and inasmuch as article 98 of Law 37 pro- 
vides that where the number of inhabitants exceeds 5000 the 
Ayuntamto. shall be composed of 2 Alcaldes 6 Regidors and 2 
sindico procuradors there must be elected at the ensuing elections 
2 Alcaldes 4 regidors and 2 sindicos procuradors, and that elections 
shall be held at the hereinafter described places— 

Precinct of San Felipe—At the Town of Austin to be presided 
by the Alcalde—at the house of Wm. Robinson to be presided by 
sd. Robinson—at the house of Wm. Andrews to be presided by 
Randall Jones—at the house of Henry Jones, to be presided by 
W. C. White—at the house of Abner Kuykendall—to be presided 
by said Kuykendall. 

Precinct of Viesca-—At the house of Walter Sutherland to be 
presided by Jesse Grimes—at the house of Francis Holland to be 
presided by sd. Holland—At the house of Fredk Rankin to be 
presided by M. Herbert. 

Precinct of Bastrop—At the house of Richard Andrews to be 
presided by sindico Mays—At the house of Wm. Barton to be pre- 
sided by said Barton—At the house of John P. Coles to be pre- 
sided by Nestor Clay— 

Precinct of Victoria--At the house of Wm. Stafford to be pre- 
sided by Mills M. Battle—At the house of Alexander Hodge to be 
presided by Asa Brigham sindico—at Brazoria to be presided by 
Henry Smith comisario— 

Precinct of Mina—At the Town of Matagorda to be presided 
by James Norton—at the house of Robt H. Williams to be pre- 
sided by P. D. McNeil—At the house of L. Ramey to be presided 
by said Ramey—At the house of George Sutherland to be presided 
by said Sutherland. 

Precinct of San Jacinto—At Harrisburg to be presided by S. C. 
Hirams comisario—At the house of N. Lynch to be presided by 
sindico Bundick. 

Gonzales—.At the town to be presided by comisario Patrick. The 
[p. 341 election to be held at the before mentioned places on 
Sunday and Monday 11th and 12th Decemr next for the offices 
of the Ayuntamto. for the ensuing year and comisarios and sin- 
dicos of precincts in conformity with the provisions of the state 
constitution and law No. 37. 
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[p. 34a] **In the town of San Felipe de Austin, December 18, 
1831. The ayuntamiento of this jurisdiction met in the Town 
Hall, as provided by Article 164 of the Constitution of the State 
and Article 100 of Law No. 3%. The following members were 
present: Francis W. Johnson president, Walter C. White first 
regidor, and Robert M. Williamson sindico procurador—and in the 
presence of the presidents, tellers, and secretaries of the municipal 
electoral assemblies, the president declared the session opened. 
They formed the three general lists, as required by said Article 
100 of Law No. 37, and in accordance therewith the president 
declared the following officers constitutionally elected: Horatio 
Chriesman first alealde; John Austin second alcalde; Josiah Hi. 
Bell, Jesse Grimes, Martin Allen, and Abner Kuykendall regidors ; 
and Henry Cheves and Rawson Alley sindicos procuradores. It was 
ordered that two copies of these lists be made immediately and 
posted in a public place. The ayuntamiento then passed to the 
formation of the lists for Comisarios and sindicos procuradores of 
precincts as required by Article 158 of the Constitution and Article 
106 of Law No. 3%. According to these the president declared 
the following citizens constitutionally elected: 

For the precinct of Viesca: John Bowman, comisario, and Peter 
Whitaker sindico. 

[p. 35a] For the precinct of Bastrop: Richard Andrews, Com- 
tsario, and Mosea Rousseau, sindico. 

For the precinct of Mina 

For the precinct of Victoria: Asa Brigham, comisario, and 
Thomas Westall, sindico. 

For the precinct of San Jacinto: John W. Moore, comisario, 
and William Laughlin, sindico.*** 

[p. 37] List of Individuals who were voted for for Alcaldes 
at the Municipal elections held on the 11th and 12th of the pres- 
ent month in conformity with the 164th article of the constitu- 
tion and articles 97 and 100 of Law No. 37. 


Horacio Chriesman recd 254 votes 
John Austin recd 243 votes 
Florence Stack recd 88 votes 


“Port of the English is missing, and that part of the text between the 
asterisks is translated from the parallel Spanish. 
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John P. Coles recd %7 votes 
Samuel C Hirams recd %5 votes 


Town of Austin 18 Decr 1831 

F. W. Johnson 
John Jones 
John W. Moore 
Wm. Barton 
Rich. Andrews 
John Bowman 
Henry Smith 
A. Brigham 


[p. 38] List of Individuals who were voted for for regidors 
at the municipal elections held on the 11th and 12th of the pres- 
ent month in conformity with articles 164 of the constitution and 
97 and 100 of Law No. 37. 


Josiah H. Bell recd 227 votes 
Jesse Grimes a S89) 
Abner Kuykendall] oa 
Martin Allen mm “aon 
Byrd Lockhart " Te” 
James Kerr 4 Oper 
William Kincheloe -— ae, 
James Knight - ee 
William Robbins ef 20°77 
John Jones ‘< 20F °°” 
James Whiteside 4 19? 3? 
Joel Leakey . a 
Thomas Westall ie 11 ead 
James W. Jones <4 es 
Thomas Davis ne en te 
James Small 2 
John Brown e ee 
John F. Webber a a 


Town of Austin 18th Decr 1831 


F. W. Johnson 
John Jones 
John W. Moore 
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Wm. Barton 
Rich. Andrews 
John Bowman 
Henry Smith 
A. Brigham 


[p. 39] List of the individuals who were voted for sindico 
procuradors at the Municipal election held on the 11th and 12th 
of the present month in conformity with the 164th article of the 
constitution and 97 and 100 of Law No. 37. 


Henry Cheves recd 117 votes 
Rawson Alley recd 84 idem 
R. H. Williams recd 9 idem 


Town of Austin 18th Decr 1831 


F. W. Johnson 
John Jones 
John W. Moore 
Wm. Barton 
Rich. Andrews 
John Bowman 
Henry Smith 
A. Brigham 


[p. 40] List of the individuals who were voted for for Com- 
isarios of precinct and Sindicos in the Municipal elections held on 
the 11th and 13th of the present month in conformity with article 
158 of the Constitution and 106 of Law No. 37. 


Precinct of Viesca 





for comisario John Bowman 
Francis Holland 
Peter Whitaker 
Danl Millican 


for sindico 


Precinct of Bastrop 
for comisario Richard Andrews 


for sindico Mosea Rousseau 
Tannehill 





Precinct of Mina 


for Comisario James Norton 
John Huff 
Daniel Decrow 


for sindico 





recd 21 votes 


recd 6 do 
recd 22 votes 
id 4 do 


recd 33 votes 


recd 15 votes 
recd 14 do 


recd 25 votes 
recd 13 votes 
recd 35 votes 
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[p. 41] Precinct of Victoria 


for Comisario A. Brigham recd 88 votes 
M. Herry do 75 do 
for sindico Thomas Westall recd 27 votes 
Edwin Waller do 16 do 

Precinct of Sn Jacinto 
for Comisario John W. Moore recd 56 votes 
for sindico William Laughlin recd 49 votes 


Andrew Robinson ” 3 votes 

[p. 42] In the Town of San Felipe de Austin on the Ist Jany 
1832. The Ayunto. met in regular public session composed of 
the following members F. W. Johnson Alcalde Randall Jones 2d 
Regidor, William Robinson 4th Regidor and R. M. Williamson 
Sindico procurador In conformity with the provissions of art 
101 of Law No. 37 and the Ist article of the Municipal ordinance 
The following members of the new Ayunto presented their creden- 
tials of election, and the president of last year administered the 
oath required in article 220 of the State Constitution to the 
Alcalde of the highest vote C. Horatio Chreisman who immediately 
administered the oath to the following members elected as Regidors 
Citizens Josiah H. Bell Jesse Grimes, Martin Allen, and Abner 
Kuykendall and to Citizen Henry Cheves, as sindico procurador. 
Jo'm Austin Alcalde of the 2d vote not being present and Rawson 
Alley sindico procurador likewise absent. and the act was then 


closed. 
[p. 44]** F. W. Johnson 


R. Jones 
Wm. Robinson 
R. M. Williamson 


[p. 45] In the town of San Felipe de Austin on the 2d of 
January 1832. At a meeting of the Ayuntamto pursuant to the 
order of the Presidt. yesterday composed of the 1st Alcalde C. 
Horatio Chreisman, Pleasant D. McNeil 2d Regidor William Rob- 
inson 2d Regidor Josiah H. Bell 3d Regidor Jesse Grimes 4th 
Regidor and Abner Kuykendall 6th Regidor and William Cheves 
sindico procurador, absent C. John Austin 2d Alcalde, Martin 
Allen 5th Regidor and Rawson Alley sindico procurador. The 


“Page 43 is blank, and page 44 is blank, except for these signatures. It 
was probably intended to insert election returns above the signatures. 
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presidt. appointed as a special committee 2d Regidor Wm. Rob- 
inson 4th Regidor Jesse Grimes and the procurador sindico Henry 
Cheves to examine into and report the situation of the ferry flat 
at the ferry at this town and make said report at 2 o’clock this 
evening and the body adjourned. 

2 o’clock in the afternoon—the body met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, the same members being present and also C. Martin Allen 
5th Regidor who appeared and took his seat. The report of the 
committee appointed to inspect the ferry boat was read and ap- 
proved. 

ordered that the President of the body rent out the ferry at 
this town on tomorrow at 12 o’clock. 

ordered that William Robinson, Martin Allen, Henry Cheves 
and 8. M. Williams be appointed as a committee of finance. 

ordered that Josiah H. Bell, Jesse Grimes and Pleasant D. 
McNeil be appointed a committee to examine into and report rela- 
tive to the situation of the prisoners now in confinement which 
report they will present to the body on their meeting tomorrow at 
10 oclock and the body adjourned. 

[p. 46] Act continueing 10 oclock 3d January 1832. The 
report of the committee appointed to report relative to the sit- 
uation of the prisoners now in confinement presented to the body 
their report which was read and on the final question, shall said 
report be adopted the vote stood thus, for the adoption P. D. 
McNeil 1st Regidor Wm. Robinson 2d Regidor J. H. Bell 3d 
Regidor Jesse Grimes 4th Regidor Martin Allen 5 Regidor Henry 
Cheves sindico procurador Abner Kuykendall 6th Regidor opposed 
on the ground that it was a subject that did not belong to the 
body. and the report was conseauently adopted by the majority 
being in favor of it. 

Ordered that the Alcalde be authorized to provide for the sup- 
port of John Jones Children in the manner least expensive to the 
funds of the municipality, at the same time to prevent them from 
suffering and to pay for the same out of the said funds. 

The body then proceeded to the appointment of a treasurer and 
Henry Cheves sindico procurador was unanimously elected treas- 
urer. And the body adjourned to the next regular session.*7 


“The available record of the ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin ends 
here. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


The Littlefield Collection of Southern History in the University 
of Texas Library recently received important accessions of news- 
paper files: Louisville (Ky.) Courier Journai, 1865-1868, Banner 
of Peace, Nashville, 1840-1874, Daily Picayune, New Orleans, 
1837-1861, Texas Presbyterian, 1846-48 and 1851-56, Texas State 
Gazette, Austin, 1849-1854, and Tri-Weekly State Times, Austin, 
1853-1854. 


Mr. Waddy Thompson, of Atlanta, Georgia, grandson of Waddy 
Thompson, of South Carolina, who was American minister to 
Mexico from 1842 to 1844, recently presented to the Texas State 
Historical Association sixteen original letters, being personal letters 
to or from Waddy Thompson during the years 1842 to 1848. 
Among the writers are Andrew Jackson, John Tyler, Daniel Web- 
ster, John C. Calhoun, Reverdy Johnson, Waddy Thompson, Hugh 
McLeod, José Maria Tornel, and Santa Anna. The subjects 
touched upon are the liberation of the Texan prisoners at Perote, 
American claims, peace between Mexico and Texas, acquisition of 
California, the prospect of war between England and Mexico, and 
the presidential campaign of 1848. 


The Old Trail Drivers’ Association, whose membership is com- 
posed of pioneer stockmen, held the sixth annual convention at 
San Antonio, September 28 and 29, 1920. The following officers 
were re-elected: George W. Saunders, president; J. B. Murrah, 
vice-president, and R. F. Jennings, secretary-treasurer. All offi- 
cers are residents of San Antonio. The Association voted to 
publish a second and enlarged edition of Saunders’ book The Old 
Trail Drivers of Texas, and to erect a monument to commemorate 
the part played by the Old Trail Drivers in the development and 
upbuilding of the State. 


Dr. J. O. Dyer published in the Galveston News of July 11, 
1920, an article on the history of the Tonkawai Indians, accom- 
panied by a map. In the News of July 31 he published an article 


on “The medicine man at Anahuac.” 
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Mrs. Jessie Briscoe Howe, daughter of Captain Andrew Briscoe, 
a San Jacinto veteran, died at the home of her son in Houston, 
July 9, 1920. The Post of July 11 contains a brief sketch of her 
life. 


Colonel William Lewis Moody, banker and cotton factor of 
Galveston, died in that city, July 17, 1920. Colonel Moody was 
a life member of the Texas State Historical Association. 


Judge Harris Masterson, a prominent lawyer of Houston, died 


in that city, July 29, 1920. 


J. M. Polk, Company I, Fourth Texas Infantry, died at the 
Confederate Home, Austin, August 15, 1920. In 1907 Mr. Polk 
published a pamphlet, entitled Memories of the Lost Cause and 
Ten Years in South America. Several editions of this pamphlet 
with variations in the title, have been published. 


Branch T. Masterson, formerly a prominent member of the 
Galveston bar, died at Denver, Colorado, August 16, 1920. 


Chester H. Terrell, speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the 33d Legislature, died at his home in San Antonio, September 
13, 1920. 


Judge James L. Autry, a prominent lawyer of Houston, died 
in that city, September 29, 1920. His grandfather perished in 
the Alamo. Judge Autry was a life member of the Texas State 
Historical Association. 














